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MISSIONARY LIFE—I. 
By Rev. C. R. Hager. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Never has the spirit of missions, from 
the days of the apostles until the present 
time, been so manifest in the Christian 
Church as now. ‘The early Christians, 
true to Christ’s last commission, spread 
abroad the knowledge of the crucified 
Lord and the risen Redeemer; but the 
evil days came when the bride of Christ 
forgot her high privilege, and turned her 
attention more to rites and ceremonies 
than the conversion of the heathen 
world. It is with pleasure that we read 
of the zeal of those early Christians who, 
with true devotion to their Master, took 
their lives into their hands, and went 
forth to proclaim the life-saving truths of 
the gospel, and, in defense of that truth, 
laid down their lives. But the Middle 
Ages witnessed no such fervor and en- 
thusiasm in the cause of missions. The 
spiritual lamp of life had been well-nigh 
extinguished in the hearts of men, and 
the Catholic Church was asleep to its 
true interests, while the heathen nations 
of the world reveled in their idolatries 
and superstitions. But the dawn of the 
nineteenth century witnessed a new im- 
pulse given to missions, and from the 
days of Carey, Morrison, Judson and 
Newell there has been a revival of Chris- 
tian missions, and perhaps that interest 
has never been so great as at the present 
time. All the great missionary enter- 
prises of to-day have had their origin in 
the present century, and the work has 
been carried forward until there are to- 
day 2,712 foreign missionaries, scattering 
the seeds of gospel truth over the five 
great continents of Asia, Africa, Europe, 
Australasia and America,expending yearly 
the sum of $7,605,315.75, in order to 
advance the Redeemer’s kingdom upon 
the earth. 

The spiritual results of this great 
movement are also considerable, as the 
2,310,146 adherents of Christianity fully 
attest. ‘The number of communicants 
may not equal this large number, but the 
632,563 persons that are enrolled in the 
church registers of the different societies 
indicate that the Christian Church of to- 
day is marshalling her forces against the 
kingdom of Satan as she has never done 
in the past. Her conquests are greater 
to-day than ever before. However much 
there may be about this mighty move- 
ment which needs reforming, still the great 
fact cannot be gainsaid that there is no 
heathen country on the face of the 
globe to-day where the missionaries have 
not gone, or are not going, to carry the 
news of this gospel of peace and of life. 
There may still be a few closed doors, 
but the great mass of them are swung 
wide open, inviting the missionaries to 
enter, to possess the land for the King 
Emanuel. 

Yet, notwithstanding this great ad- 
vance of Christian missions and the great 
results achieved, there is still cherished 


_ in the minds of many a vague idea as to 


the value of missions, while those who 
are unfriendly to Christianity denounce 
missions as a failure, and missionaries as 
foolish and deluded emissaries of the 
Church. Again, there are those whose 
hearts are interested in every work that 
the different missionary societies are car- 
rying forward who yet have such an in- 
distinct idea of what is needed in the 
faithful missionary, and in what mission- 
ary life consists, that we have commenc- 
ed this series of letters with the view of 
helping some to a better understanding 
of what missionary life is. That we 
shall accomplish all that we have in view 
is not by any means certain; for no 
amount of reading of missionary news 
will ever give an individual the same idea 
as a few months of actual experience. 
Many—yes, many—have been the dis- 
appointments of missionaries when they 
first landed upon their future field of 
missionary labor. To deny this would 
Only be to conceal the truth. To reveal 
it, and thus prepare the Christian laborer 
for any and every disappointment, is 
certainly no unkindness. It was but re- 
cently that one of these Christian workers 
said, in our hearing, “Oh, I never 
thought that the Chinese were such a 
people, and. that the religious condition 
of things was such as is found in China!” 
and yet this same person had labored 
among the Chinese in America, and was 
not ignorant of what missionaries were 
doing. Another said: “Oh, I had such 
a false notion of missionary life! Ev- 


erything is different from what I expect- 


ed it to be. People at home do 
not understand what missionary life 
is.” If it were only for the purpose of 
benefiting those persons who will one 
day follow the footsteps of missionaries 
in becoming heralds of the cross, the ob- 
ject might be of sufficient importance to 
induce us’ to describe missionary life. 
But if persons who have the foreign 
field in view do not understand missions, 
how can the great mass of Christians in 
the home countries, who never take a 
missionary magazine, be expected to un- 
derstand it ? We do not, however, flatter 


Ourselves that we shall be able to make 


| our readers understand all that we mean 


to say. If they shall gain one or two 
just conceptions of the case in point, we 
shall be satisfied. Writing for the home 
missionary journals and periodicals about 


‘missions is a great deal like preaching to 


the heathen. Much of the truth is miss- 
ed, and, perhaps, only one or two salient 
points remembered. We shall be satis- 
fied, then, if our readers will only carry 
away the “one or two” important truths 
meant to be conveyed, just as a China- 
man recently did. When asked what he 
remembered of the Gospel he had heard, 
he replied by saying, ‘‘ The true God is 
in heaven,” ‘ Jesus is the Savior of the 
world.” Our friend had not altogether 
heard in vain, he remembered two vital 
truths in the salvation of men—one re- 
lated to the true God, and the other to 
the mission of Christ. And so we trust 
that our readers will remember the few 
things said, if the whole is not under- 
stood. And if any of you should chance 
to regard some things written as unpleas- 
ant, please remember that the unpleasant 
things of life are many, and that to know 
them and be prepared to meet them will 
enable us all the better to carry out the 
great purposes of life. We shall not 
rose-color anything, even if we should 
say some things that have never been 
said before. The tendency of to-day is 
only to write the encouraging, the hope- 
ful and the cheerful, while a veil is cov- 


ered over the discouraging, the unhope- 


ful and the unpromising. Perhaps, this 
is done on the principle that the sad and 
discouraging ought only to be told to 
God, while the world ought only to know 
the bright and the cheery. And yet if 
this principle had been adopted by those 
who composed the Book of books, never 
recording the failings and weaknesses of 
men, how much would that sacred vol- 
ume lose of its comforting power to 
many a struggling soul whose experience 
accords with many of the characters of 
the Bible! We are of the number who 
believe in seeing before leaping, and if 
it is our duty to perform the unpleasant 
task, we shall be all the better prepared 
to do it if we know its nature before- 
hand. Jesus knew beforehand what suf- 
fering was before him, and prepared his 
soul in the garden for the great conflict. 

Often have we met new missionaries 
on the threshold of their career, and as 
we thought of their inexperience, and 
what was awaiting them in the near fu- 
ture, our hearts went out to them as fel- 
low-laborers in the vineyard of God, and 
we longed to shield them from the com- 
ing disappointments of their early mis- 
sionary life. Little did some of these 
know what was awaiting them. Many 
were the false impressions that they had 
received. All missionaries have been 
in one way or another disappointed; 
things are not what they expected to find 
them. Do they then regret the decision 
made to be gospel messengers to the 
heathen? Not at all, but they do regret 
that some one does not enlighten the 
new missionaries a little more. It shall, 
then, be our humble aim to present a 
few of the many aspects of missionary 
life, with the view of aiding the coming 


missionary to clearer apprehension of. 


what is before him, and in part to sug- 
gest what courses of conduct are conduc- 


‘ive of the highest success. 


Again, we shall try to represent faith- 
fully the need and the wants of missions, 
that those interested in Christ’s last com- 
mand shall hear the divine call to them 
to enter the Master’s service. We hope 
also to correct a few of the many mis- 
conceived ideas of the friends of mis- 
sions. | 

And, lastly, we hope in part to give an 
answer to those who do not believe in 
missions, and who have no kind word 
for the missionary. Whether we shall 
accomplish our object remains to be seen; 
but this much, at least, we can truly say, 
that nothing except the desire to honor 
God has led us to undertake this task. 

Hongkong. 

M. C. A. 


The Association parlors were throng- 
ed last Tuesday evening, the occasion 
being the second social in a series of so- 
cials for young men exclusively. There 
was a brief programme of songs, duets, 
quartettes, readings, vocal and instru- 
mental music, speeches, eic.; refresh- 
ments were served, and a grand social 
time generally. These social occasions 
have been inaugurated by the committee 
for the purpose of having the young men 
become better acquainted with each oth- 
er, and promote sociality among the 
members. The next in the course will 
be given on Tuesday evening, August 
gth, when Mr. R. V. Watt of the Cen- 
tral M. E. church will preside. The re- 
ligious work of the Association continues 
with unabated interest, and there are 
hopeful conversions in the meetings for 
young men nearly every week. The Bi- 
ble-classes, also, have a very large attend- 
ance. 


Rev. J. G. Hale of Lugonia is on a 
visit East. He preached, on a recent 
Sabbath, to his old congregation in 
Stowe, Vt. | 


ABRAHAM AND CHRIST. 


Epitors PaciFic: One of the articles 
in the July number of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra may be regarded as a sort of 
sequel to Professor Dwinell’s valuable 
paper in the April number on “The 
Turning-Point in Man’s Salvation.” 
Those who read our leading quarterly 
will remember that Dr. Dwinell points 
out twelve other things than faith in 
Christ as sufficient for salvation, accord- 
ing to the New Testament Scriptures— 
‘doors on the human side into the king- 
dom of heaven,” as he fitly calls them. 
Specific faith he sets forth as one of the 
“blessings coming often unconsciously 
from Christ, closely connected with the 
initial act, but not to be confounded 
with it.” While salvation, in the sense 
of the forgiveness of sins and acceptance 
into God’s favor, is ‘solely through and 
for the sake of Christ, and without him 
it is impossible ”—utterly so, as object- 
ively wrought—it is plain as day that 
Scripture does not make a conviction or 
realization of this objective fact the turn- 
ing-point in character subjectively. Sal- 
vation within is change of moral charac- 
ter, and is always to be stated in terms 
of moral character. It goes without say- 
ing that one can be saved from sin with- 
in, and yet not know how he is to be 
saved from its consequences without. I 
have seen persons in whom this, I am 
sure, was true. Christ’s great object on 
the earth was to atone for sin, removing 


the necessity of the condemnation of all 


men to punishment under law ; undoubt- 
edly, to do his Father’s will and accom- 
plish his work—this was his great object 
as to himself ; but, in respect to the char- 
acter of men deserving eternal death, his 
object was to bring about the necessary 
internal change, the other moral trans- 
formation needed in order that they 
might belong to the kingdom of heaven. 
“The spirit of the kingdom,” as Dr. 


Dwinell says, “that is what he sought. | 


In the sermon on the Mount, contain- 
ing the foundation principles of his sys- 
tem, there is hardly anything laid down 
as necessary to give one a standing be- 
fore God that is not simply ethical or 
spiritual—a right spirit.” 

Dr. Dwinell points out that faith in 


God, as God, without naming Christ, or 


specifying either person in the Godhead, 
is also made sufficient for salvation on 
the human side, in gospel and epistle. 
This, over and above the twelve other 


things referred to, “the faith of Abraham, | 


which was a faith unto righteousness,” he 
observes, ‘‘was a faith in God only; and 
the apostle argues that “they who are of 
faith” —faith simply, the object not speci- 


fied—‘‘the same are the sons of God,” } 
‘and “fare blessed with faithful Abraham.” 


The article in the July Bibliotheca to 
which I have referred is by Rev. Mr. 
Cowan of Massachusetts, and is entitled, 
“Flow Was Abraham Saved?” After 
setting forth what Abraham’s faith was, 
and how it was imputed to him for right- 
eousness, and was the subjective condi- 
tion of his being justified, he adds: ‘It. 
will be noticed that nothing whatever is 
here said of Christ. There is no refer-’ 
ence to any atoning work ofhis. There’ 
is simply a childlike trust in God that he 
will be to [Abraham] all that he needs, 
There is apparently no thought whatever 
of the Lord Jesus as the way to God, 
The clear revelation of Christ which has 
been made to us had not been given, 
Evidently, therefore, we have the case of 
a man saved without a knowledge of the 
historic Christ. But Abraham, evident- 
ly, was only one example of many He- 
brews who exercised such faith. There 
were without doubt, therefore, very many 
among the ancient Hebrews and later 


Jews who were saved without a knowl-| 


edge of the historic Christ. Of course, 
we do not say that Abraham was, or that 
any one else can be, saved without. 
Christ.” This illustrates Dr. Dwinelf 
on faith, One of the _ inferences 
drawn is that “if Abraham was 
saved through CChrist without a 
knowledge of him as he-is revealed to us 
in the gospels, then others may be.” 
Another inference is that ‘‘the heathen 
who have never heard of Christ do not 
on that account require a probation after 
death in order to have a fair chance of 
salvation. We see that they have a fair 
chance without such knowledge.” All 
have a chance to choose right and choose 
God. Abraham’s case was not excep- 
tional. ‘To say that Abraham and his’ 
descendants are exceptional ”—as pro- 
gressive orthodoxy asserts without a 
shadow of evidence—“is to abandon ”’ 
the position that the “ absoluteness and 
universality of Christianity ” require that 
every man should “have a chance to be-. 
come a Christian” by accepting the his- 
toric Christ, in addition to a moral change 
of heart. No rule with such exceptions! 
I am delighted to note how the dis- 
cussion going on tends to the examina- 
tion of what takes place in the soul when 
it is saved ; to a clearer distinction be- 
tween objective and subjective salvation, 
and to a stronger insistance on the moral 
change—that of character as the prime 


‘necessity on the human side. There has 
}been too great a tendency, there is still, 


harnessed into action. 


‘in much evangelistic work, to dwell ex- 
clusively on our acceptance of an object- 
ive redemption to the neglect, ignoring, 
and even exclusion, of the all-important 
change of moral purpose as to right and 
wrong and the service of God. Indeed, 
accepting Christ as an atoning Saviour 
is often held up as identical with forsak- 
ing sin in heart and will. So the gospel 
becomes unethical, while the boast is 
that the new departures make it more 
ethical. Nothing seems to be lacking to 
complete this disastrous work but to 
make less of the vicarious work of Christ 
(i. ¢., Of its divine relations to sin under 
perfect moral law and government), and 
exaggerate the human element in Christ 
—as is clearly done—and then insist that 
a historic knowledge of this lowered and 
humanitarian, anthropological ‘“ work of 


Christ,” so called, and a personal accept- | 


ance of it as a desirable boon—*“ faith,” 
so-called—are the essential things in sal- 
vation, and will be the essential consid- 
erations in a final judgment, which is 
luminously described in the New Testa- 
ment as one of character. How little 
evangelism, after a new theology of this 
weak sort, could do to bring this lost 
world back to “righteousness and true 
holiness,” it is only too easy to see. 
OCCIDENTALIS. 


PATIENT WAITING. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


- It is a testimony of the Psalmist, more 
than once repeated, that, in looking up 
for the divine interposition in his times 
of need, he had occasion to exercise pa- 
tience over the divine delays; and did 
wait, .in submissive hopefulness, for en- 
dowment and deliverance. This patient 
waiting, under the processes of a divine 
discipline, is a virtue we are called upon 
often to exercise to the glory of God and 
our own spiritual profit. 

We ask to be relieved under some sor- 
row or trouble brooding us inwardly or 
outwardly, and very painful where its 
sharpness is felt. 
ward for such relief are earnest and ar- 
dent, and we wonder, perhaps, why they 
are not heard. We do not reflect that 
'the errand upon which such trial is sent 


cannot be at once fulfilled. The trial | 
ymust be borne in unmurmuring, filial ac- | 


quiescence to accomplish its purpose, 


and a speedy arrest would defeat its end. | 
| Wait, and wait patiently. 


The wisest and most effective method 
of relief is one which cannot be at once 


administered. The influence and agen- | 


cy to be employed cannot at once be 
Wait till this 
healing force, material or personal, is 
ready to be applied ; and wait in smiling 
cheerfulness. | 

Certain qualities of character, of great 
price in the divine estimation, and of at- 


‘tractive and stimulating force in human 
fellowship, are the slowly ripening fruit 


of burden-bearing, and we must walk 
under our load the season through, till 
the winning product is gathered. | 

Our filial trust, honoring the Sovereign 
pleasure, and confiding in its goodness 
and tenderness, though our days are 
weary and our nights are wakeful, can- 
not be otherwise so convincingly dis- 
played ; and we may bear without com- 
plaint, because we do not doubt a happy 
issue. 

We are surrounded by those who look 
upon us in love, and are ready to mourn 
tenderly over our misfortunes and suffer- 
ings. They watch us in our pain and 
grief with tearful eyes. Let them see 
us tranquil in silent endurance, and it 
calms their sympathetic mourning, and 
comforts their aching hearts. 

Wait! wait till the clouds that hide 
the sunshine pass by. Wait till our souls 
are sweetened with childlike submission. 


Wait till some wise and beneficent pur- 


pose of the supreme administration is 
accomplished. Wait without complaint, 
that we may thus magnify the divine wis- 
dom and goodness. Wait patiently, 
and, as of yore, a happy deliverance will 
come. | 


Y. W. C. T. U. 


The Gospel Temperance Meeting was 
well attended last Sunday afternoon. 
The opening remarks by Rev. T. F. 
Campbell placed California in the early 
stages of a temperance reform, but ex- 
pressed his confidence in her “ final per- 
severance ” and commended to her these 
temperance meetings as a means of grace. 

Mr. Fred Emerson Brooks recited 
poems of his own composition. 

The music was furnished by Mr. To- 
bey and family and Miss Nevers. Dr. 


M. F. Grove will address the meeting, 
next Sunday at 4 P. M. in the same hall, . 


139 Post street, from a medical stand- 
point. Music and readings will add in- 
terest to the programme. Everybody is 
invited. 

The new Thames tunnel railway is to 
be worked by cables on the American 
plan and American carriages will be 
used. The general plan resembles that 
in use on the Brooklyn Bridge, as an in- 
dependent switching motor will be used 


at each end of the cable line. — 


Our petitions heaven- 


The Weman’s Beard 
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LETTER FROM BROUSA. 


Brousa, TURKEY IN ASsIA,) 
April 20,.1887. 
Dear Friends: The Greek Easter 
came on April 17th this year, for the 
Greeks and Armenians still reckon time 
by what we call ‘*O. S.” 
there was their “great week.” Keria 
Ioannie, a young Greek, who is with us 
‘preparing for Maisovan Theological Sem- 
inary, and myself spent the week in a 
tour on foot among a number of Greek 
villages. Packing our beds and two 
valises of Bibles and tracts on a donkey, 
we started out on Monday morning. 
Our first place to visit was Palladarion. 
It is some twelve miles away across the 
plain directly north of us. Wecan see 
it from our house in Brousa. It stands 
high on a spur of the mountain over- 
looking, on one side, our beautiful plain 
and on the other the Gulf of Gemlik (an 
arm of the Marmora). Near by are the 
ruins of an ancient city, Pallas, which 
gives the name to the modern village of 
300 houses. Our first visit was to the 
Greek church, where we heard the Script- 


and Christ teaching in the temple, 
though it was chanted so _ indistinctly 
that it was difficult to tell what it was. 
We with the others were blessed by the 
old priest, who, in his ecclesiastical robes, 
walked around the church swinging a 
censor of a burning incense. After the 
service we went to call on the priest ; he 
and his son received us cordially and 
treated us to sweets and dried grapes. 
He had been, he told us, a priest in this 
his native village for twenty-eight years. 
He mourned over the spiritual condition 
of his people, and when I asked him why 
they were thus, he spoke of their zgnor- 
ance, and then of their unrest, the unset- 
tled, unstable condition of national af- 
fairs, and then, complained of the bad 
/example of those who ought to be ex- 
amples tothe people. ‘‘ We have need,” 
-he said, “of preachers to explain and 
to preach to the people.” (Upto this 
time he had no idea who we were.) I 
asked him why he didn’t preach, and he 
said he would like to, but he was ignor- 
ant. We reminded him that the greatest 
of all teachers was the Holy Ghost ; and 
as we told him the story of D. L. Moody, 
and what God had wrought through him, 
the old man and his son sat and listened, 
seeming to drink in every word, and 
they agreed with us that what these dead 
churches needed was a baptism from on 
high. I was the more interested in the 
case because it seemed very similar to 
that of Papa Daniel, an old priest whom 
I met on the island of Mitylene several 
years ago. 

Next morning we visited the schools. 
We were very much pleased with them. 
The master of the boys’ school is from Tes- 


wife, who is an Athenian, has charge of the 
girls’ school. How easily these thirteen- 
and fourteen-year-old girls rattled off the 
rules for Greek accents, and gave the 
Greek roots, which have been the down- 
fall of many an American youth ! 


Our next visit was to Eligmos. De-- 


scending the steep mountain pathway, 
winding through the olive groves and 
vineyards to a most picturesque place on 
a bluff above the sea, we found ourselves 
in a village of some 200 Greek and 50 
Turkish houses. In the girls’ school it 


the teacher showed us with pride the 
slippers and tablecloths which the girls 
had embroidered. Of the two teachers 
in the boys’ school, one is from Crete, 
the other from Epirus. It is said that 
most of the Greek teachers are atheists, 
but, greatly to our surprise, when we 
told them what we had with us, the 
younger teacher said, “I bought a Testa- 
ment a year ago,” while the elder teacher 
not only bought a Testament, but read 
aloud to the school a tract we gave him, 
‘There is a God.” All through these 
villages they spoke well of our book-sell- 
er, Keria Petri; and when a certain 
grocer heard us speak of him he said, 
“Oh, yes, there is a boy in the cafe yon- 
der; he bought a Bible of K. Petri last 
year, and he has been reading it ever 
since. We spent the evening in conver- 
sation with this young man and _ several 
others. They agreed that it was a very 
| good idea that in the Protestant Church 
the members were not allowed to lie or 
steal. -Here as elsewhere the people 


| were in the last week of their tsarako- 


Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coie, 572 Twelfth 8t., 
Mrs. H. E. JEwetr, Foreign Secretary, Hop- 


Last week? 


ures for the day—the barren fig-tree 


— 


‘eral supply I am not informed. 


salonica. He waseducatedin Athens. His. 


was the afternoon for fancy-work, and ‘ 


su—forty-days’ fast. As we sat eating 
the daintiest thing we could find—a doz- 
en little sardines in a plate of vinegar 
and oil, dipping our bread into the oil, 
we asked a Greek tojoin us. ‘ Thank 
you,” he replied, “but I am keeping 
fast, and cannot eat such things.” Easter_ 
Sunday is more like our Fourth of July— 
firing of pistols, donning their newclothes 
and breaking the long fast with a feast. 
We sold more Scriptures in this village 
than in any other, though we sold some 
in all, and distributed a good supply of 
tracts. It was a beautiful walk, the next 
day, for six miles along the seashore to 
Neakhorion (new -village), near where the 
ancient Apameia used to stand. Our 
chief adventure here was with an old 
man, who camerushing tn upon us, and, 
throwing down our tracts, began to up- 
braid us as destroyers of the faith. ‘You 
are as bad as the Protestants ; you are as 
bad as the missionaries.” We let the 
old man talk on, and then we gave him, 
perhaps, the greatest surprise of his life 
when we told him that we loved Christ. 
His great objection to the missionaries 
was that they did not worship the pict- 
ures, and that they were not devout 
men. Avoiding the points of difference, 
we spent an hour in most delightful con- 
versation with the old man, who showed 
that he knew a great deal of the Bible. 
As he arose to go, we said, “ You are old 
enough to be our father. We are young; 
will you pray for us?” He took my hand, 
and said, **Iam the chief of sinners ; I 
can but pray for myself.”” We offered 
to sell a Testament to a young man. He 
said, ‘*I am not a priest, or a teacher ; 
it would be a crime for meto read.” 
We opened to Revelations, and read to 
him, ‘‘ Blessed is he that readeth.” We 
next went up to Misaipolis (the middle 
city), and there came to Mondania. 
Here our books and tracts were seized 
by Turkish officials, led on by Greeks, 
but we shall have them returned to us 
by the government in Brousa. Very tru- 
ly, | S. L. CRAWFORD. 


‘SSIDE LIGHTS ON QUESTIONS UN- 
DER DISCUSSION.” 


The above is the title of a pamphlet 
just received, consisting of articles re- 
cently published in the. New York Inde- 

ndent, from the pen-of Professor Dwi- 
nell of our Theological Seminary. 

These articles were esteemed of such 
importance at the East that they were 
reprinted in pamphlet form for wider 
distribution. Some copies have been re- 
ceived here, but whether enough for gen- 
The 
‘‘ questions under discussion ”’ are those 
raised by the Andover “ new departure ” 
as to the policy of the American Board. 
Dr. Dwinell takes up these questions in 
a calm, judicial spirit, and discusses them 
with exhaustive thoroughness through 
and through. His “side lights,” when 


brought to the focus, make things very 


clear. ‘They make plain both the right 


‘and the duty of the American Board, 


through their Prudential Committee, to 
decide whom they will send as mission- 
aries and whom they will not send. That 
they should take into account, first, the 


hearty belief of the candidates in the gos- 


pel, which the Christians supporting the 
Board wish to send abroad, and, next, 
their general fitness for the work. 


And these ‘‘ lights” make it especially 
clear that the Board ought not to turn 
this work over to any “council ” what- 
ever. It is conclusively argued that no 
“council” could rep¥esent the body of 
contributors to the Board, whereas the 
Prudential Committee was chosen on 
purpose to represent them in this, as 
well as other matters. It goes further 
still, and shows that it would be utterly 
un-Congregational to attempt to decide 
the theological fitness of missionary can-. 
didates by a “council.” Our Congre- 
gational churches are ‘not organized to 
do their missionary work in that way. 
Therefore they do it through voluntary 
societies. This is the only way in which 
they can do it. There is no ground, 
therefore, on which to rest the Andover 
claim for referring the theological fitness 
of candidates for missionary service to 
councils, for the sake of the chance of | 
getting seme accepted who represent the 


future probation theory.” 


It is gratifying to notice the promi- 
nent part that Dr. Dwinell has taken in 
this important discussion, not only in the 
New York Independent and in this 
pamphlet, but in other religious papers 
here and in the interior, and more es- 
pecially in his able article in the Biblio 

Santa Cruz, August rst. 


The Vanderbilts of New York are 
said to be starting fifty houses on Staten 
Island, which are to be sold at cost ‘to 
purchasers on yearly instalments. Each 
deed is accompanied by a life-insurance 
policy for balance of mortgage, which, 
should the purchaser’s death occur before 
the completion of his payments, cancels 
the debt and gives his heirs the property 
clear. It is said this plan will be carried 
out elsewhere as well as in Staten Island. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Avausr 3, 1887. 


THE TRUE METHOD}IN THE RELIG- 
IOUS EDUCATION OF THE 
YOUNG. 


[Kead by Rev. W. C. Stewart at the meet- 
ing, and published by request of the Mt. 
Shasta Congregational Association.] 


(Concluded from last week.) 
THE CHRISTIAN ACADEMY, 


2. We may now turn our attention in 
another direction or line of religious ed- 
ucation, the Christian Academy or Col- 
lege. This is really, together with the 
Sunday-school and church, not a differ- 
ent method of religious education from 
that marked out in the home. The 
method in academy or college, in Sun- 
day-school and in church, is or should 
be, so far as the training of character is 
concerned, complementary to the teach- 
ings of Home. Are not all simply 
schools? Is not life itself a school? 
Parents often make a ludicrous, some- 
times damaging, mistake when they say, 
“We must send our boy and girl off to 
school”; as if home were not, rightly con- 
ducted, the very best school your boy 
and girl can have, especially for religious 
education, and as if the merits of any 
educational institution for youth are not 
to be determined by .its approximation 
to the ideal home.. “T’is true, pity ’tis, 
tis true,” that the majority of parents 
think, or at least act, as if they thought 
that when they had fed, clothed, shelter- 
ed their offspring, giving them the three 
R’s, readin’, ’ritin’, ’rithmetic, sent them to 
Sunday-school, or supplemented their 
imperfect home and public school in- 
struction by the superficial accomplish- 
ments of what is amusingly styled a fin- 
ishing course at a fashionable seminary 
or boarding-school, they have done all 
that is necessary in the premises. But 
the truth is, parents have not done all 
their duty to their children, unless they 
have given them the very best education 
which their means and opportunities af- 
ford, and which their child will receive. 
Ido not believe in wasting time and 
money for the purpose of making a poor 
linguist, musician, doctor, lawyer, or 
even preacher, where in the effort to do 
so you spoil a good cook, seamstress, 
shoemaker, farmer or mechanic. It is, 
in most cases, an error to educate mere- 
ly for a profession when there are in oth- 
er lines so many equally honorable and 
useful employments. Besides, it is good 
for the health to work with the muscles, 
as well as with the brain. It often meets 
the possible disasters of life. You never 
know what you are coming to in this 
transitory world. 

But this is an age of thought, inven- 
tion, discovery. Ideas are enthroned. 
Matter is dominated by mind. In the 
long run the brainy men lead in the 
race of life, even in the range of physic- 
al and mechanical work. Labor is di- 
rected by knowledge, and knowledge is 
power. Hence, labor is asserting its 
rightful place in the world’s economy. 
The drift in religion, also, is decidedly 
in the direction of a higher intellectual- 
ism. People are not so much disposed 
as formerly to take things for granted, 
or second-handed, on the dictum of priest 
or preacher. ‘They study the Bible, if 
they study itall, in a more scholastic, ra- 
tional and self-responsible way. There 
is a commendably increasing ‘freedom of 
thought and speech in religious and theo- 
logical matters; albeit, a shadow from 
the Dark Ages still lingers in Morris, New 
Jersey, where a man has been recently 
prosecuted for blasphemy, because he 
spake and wrote against the Bible. 
Despite some ghostly apparitions of an- 
tique superstition, new ideas are con- 
stantly forcing themselves into notice, 


and are receiving a more or less hospit- 


able or tolerant recognition. Scholars 
and explorers are unearthing and deciph- 
ering the hieroglyphics of the past. We 
know more of the original languages 
and of the historical settings of the 
Bible. We are not so much bound on 
the Procustean bed of creeds and eccle- 
siasticisms. There is perceptible ad- 
vance, too, on the line of political and 
moral reform. But, along with the 
progress of the times, there is repeated 
the phenomenon of all ages of great in- 
tellectual activity, an iconoclastic spirit, 
which shows itself not only in scientific 
speculation in regard to non-essential 
points of Biblical criticism, but which 
lays its unhallowed hands upon the 
fundamentals of experimental Christian 
faith. ‘There are querulous questionings 
in the very air. 

When the light of the Reformation in 
Germany burst out from the dark disc of 
Roman Catholic error, and shone with 
heavenly brightness upon the benighted 
earth, the human mind cut loose from 
its moorings in the authority and ritual 
of the established Church, drifted out 
upon the restless, perilous tide of uncer- 
tainty, until it came upon the teachings 
of the English Deists, upon which it float- 
ed still farther out to sea, striving still to 
forget the dangers of its journey by using 
many of the formal expressions or shib- 
This was 
the beginning of the history of German 
Rationalism, which has wrecked the 
theology of so many devout souls. I 
would not foreclose re-examination or re- 
statement of old theological theorems; I 
do not deprecate. the value of modern 
German research and criticism, which 
are, indeed, tending in many instances 


- more toward, than away from, evangeli- 


cal standards. But I would call the at- 
tention of those responsible for the re- 
ligious education of the young to the 
possible dangers of rationalistic free 
thought. The protection against these 
dangers is not to be found in stifling 
freedom of discussion, or in a reactionary 
policy, but in the higher education of 
Christian academies and colleges. _Let 
our young men and young women be in- 


structed in the evidences of Christianity 
and in the elements of Biblical theology 
and criticism. Do not stifle the spirit of 
inquiry, even if it does at times savor of 
doubt. ‘There is more faith in honest 
doubt, than is found in half your creeds,” 
as Tennyson sings. There is certainly 
some truth—if it be only half a truth— 
in the poet’s saying. The worst, most 
dangerous form of skepticism which in- 
fests the age is not in the line of free in- 
quiry, but in the effort to ignore the 
points of discussion which Biblical 
science raises, and to make no account 
of the worship of God in the exercises 
of our public schools and State universi- 
ties. I am not deficient in admiration 
for our public school system. I would 
not introduce anything sectarian into its 
exercises. I would not insist in every 
case, zever where opprobious to the pre- 
judices of any, upon prayer or the read- 
ing of the Bible in the opening of the 
school. But I do deprecate the em- 
ployment of avowed skeptics as teachers 
of Christian children, and the quiet, per- 
fect obliviousness on the part of many of 
the teachers to everything which points 
to the great fact which shines as bright 
as the meridian sunlight—God, the 
Creator and Ruler of the Universe. I 
do further denounce the appointment 
to our schools as teachers, and in other 
more prominent positions, of drinking 
and gambling characters. 
evils’ of our public school system are in- 
separable from its political associations 
and from the constitutional provisions 
which practically prohibit the introduc- 
tion of distinctively religious ideas. The 
standard of moral character among 
teachers and officials can be corrected 
by public sentiment in the several dis- 
tricts. The rest of the evils named, we 
can and must endure for the sake of the 
advantages of cheap education which 
the schools afford to those who are not 
able to send their children to Christian 
academies and colleges, and for the 
sake of the good influence of the most 
of our public school teachers, for it must 
be allowed that, for the greater part, they 
are personally and morally unexception- 
able, nay admirable, persons. 


But if you would adopt the true 
method in the religious education of the 
young, you will give your religion its 
proper place in your system of educa- 
tion. Religion in the spiritual, not the 
polemical sense, will be discreetly inter- 
woven with all your instructions and as- 
sociations as teachers and pupils. By 
this, it is not meant that a _ professor 
should stop in the midst of a Greek les- 
son in Homer, for instance, to give a 
lecture on the errors of Grecian mythol- 
ogy, though he might offer suggestions 
in that direction. But suppose a class 
reciting in botany, and suppose the 
theme of the lesson suggest an apt il- 
lustration of the wisdom, power and 
beneficence of God, the professor should 
use that illustration for the purpose 
named. Then, in the course of study, 
a place should be given to the science of 
Christian evidence. In sucha study, I 
have known great good done in confirm- 
ing and deepening the religious convic- 
tions of the young. In the daily chapel 
devotions, in the recognition of the Sab- 
bath, in the unobtrusive Christian char- 
acter, society and conversations of the 
teachers and professors; in short, in the 
spiritual atmosphere which pervades 
these seats of learning—the Christian 
academy and college are simply the 
antitypes of the Christianhome. They 
who can secure for their children the ad- 
vantages of such institutions should do 
so. They who can not dothis, may sup- 
plement home religious instructions by 
those of the Sunday-school, whose rela- 
tions to our theme we proceed now to 
consider. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


3. The Sunday-school, in its origin, 
was intended to be merely a ragged 
school to teach the worse than homeless 
waifs of Bristol to read ; and for the time 
thus occupied to keep them out of mis- 
chief. From this beginning it has ex- 
panded into a great institution for the in- 
struction in religious knowledge, and the 
training in religious experience of a vast 
army of youth, as well as persons past 
the period of youth. 


In estimating the competency and ca- 
pacity of the Sunday-school as a means 
and method of the religious education of 
the young we should not make up our 
judgments from the numerous specimens 
of poor work which may have come to 
our notice. All Sunday-school workers 
have had more or less experience in that 
direction. We should study the best 
specimens of the institution. We should 
consider the ideal school described in the 
Sunday-school journals and conventions, 
and of which so few actual types are to 
be found. There aresome approximations, 
however, to the ideal. One instance of 
of this is the school under the supervi- 
sion of Rev. T. K. Beecher, Elmiria, 
N. Y. As reported, this school might 
be styled a Sunday-school university, if 
that designation would not be a solecism. 
This school is graded into departments, 
sub-departments and divisions, each hav- 
ing its head or Superintendent, who ar- 
ranges the classes in his department or 
division. There is also a theological de- 
partment conducted by Mr. Beecher 
himself, the students of which are grad- 
uated in a regular course of biblical di- 
vinity. What a power such a school 
must exert in the religious education of 
the young. There are hundreds of 
schools in. the land, not so thoroughly 
organized as the one mentioned, which 
are, no doubt, doing as good religious 
work, bringing into the church their rich; 
harvest of souls. Indeed, it is hard to 
imagine what the Sunday-school in co- 


operation with, or rather sustained by, | 


After all, the 


the Christian home and the church, may 
not accomplish, under the blessing of 
God, in the religious education and sal- 
vation of the young. 


And the success which the Sunday- 
school has achieved is another illustra- 
tion of the power of spiritual character, 
backed by intelligent method. After all, 
is it not, as in the Automaton Chess 
Player, the man behind the machinery 


or method who wields the wand of pow- | 


er? ‘lhe Sunday-school, for instance, 
says to the Church, ‘‘ Give us the intelli- 
gent, spiritual men and women we need 


for teachers and officers, and we will 


convert the world to Christ.; for if we 
can lead all the children to Him, in due 
time all the men and women will be 
His.” 

In reference to the method of Sunday- 
school instruction, it may be suggested, 
further, that there is frequently too close 
adherence to recognized methods, and 
not enough originality in the discovery 
of new methods. For illustration, take 
the uniform lessons of the International 
Series. This is undoubtedly, in many 
respects, an admirable system. Yet, 
there are, perhaps, instances in which 
better work may be done by some other 
method. I have known an instance, of 
recent occurrence, where a faithful and 
competent teacher found that she could 
interest and help the boys in her class 
by preparing a question in writing taken 
from the Bible at any place the teacher 
might prefer, a distinct question being 
assigned to each pupil, the answer to be 
given in writing on the succeeding Sabbath. 
The boys seem to take a delight in hunt- 
ing up the answers in the Bible for them- 
selves. They liked to feel that they 
could handle the Bible itself, without the 
intervention of the quarterly lessons. 
They could not be interested in the lat- 
ter. In cases like this, the teacher should. 
be left to his or her own method. The first 
consideration is to secure an interest in 
the lesson. Then, instruction is easy. — 


Yet in the instance just given, much 
of the success of the plan was due to the 
skill of the teacher in explaining and il- 
lustrating the answers, and to her agree- 
able manners. 

Many platitudes about methods have 
been put forth in Sunday-school conven- 
tions and journals. In all this talk about 
methods, it should not be forgotten that 
the quality of adaptitude for teacher 
and pupil is an indispensable considera- 
tion. If you have live, intelligent, conse- 
crated teachers, together with the help 
of the parents, you will have, under 
any tolerable method, a successful Sun- 
day-school. Otherwise, it will be other- 
wise. Yet anything which can be done 
in this line, should be done, however de- 
fectively it is done. That will prepare 
the way for something better. 
it be remembered that teaching Bible 
lessons is one thing; religious education is 
something more than teaching alone. It 
touches character in the pupil, and must 
be carried foward by character in the 
educator; and must be accompanied 
continuously by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

CHURCH EDUCATION. 

4. The Church is the divinely ordain- 
ed instrument in the religious education 
of the young and of all ages. Religious 
education really means the conversion 
and sanctification of the soul. To lead 
men to Christ, and to educate or draw 
forth the spiritual nature born in them 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, is the 
work for which the Church was set and 
established. But what is the Church? 
The clergy alone? The question an- 
swers itself, and suggests the fuller an- 
swer—that the Church is the whole body 
of true believers in any community or 
locality. It is the aggregation of Chris- 
tian families,and includes all baptized 
children. It is unnecessary to argue 
this statement, as it embodies the opin- 
ion held, for the most part, by our Con- 
gregational schools and thinkers. But, 
all Protestant sects, except the anti-pedo- 
Baptists, hold substantially that baptized 
children are virtually, if not formally, 
members of the visible Church of Christ. 
This view is held strongly by the Roman 
and Episcopal Churches. Accepting 
this view as scriptural, it follows that the 
Church is the ultimate responsible power 
in the religious education of the young. 
The Sunday-school is simply an agent, 
or, if you prefer it, an arm of the Church. 
The latter can no more disavow relation- 
ship to, and responsibility for and with, 
the former than the head can say to the 
arm, I have no need of thee. There is 
danger of the segregation of these two 
forces of religious education, and of the 
young, as they grow up, graduating 
out of the Sunday-school into the world, 
instead of into the Church. To prevent 
this loss of the material out of which the 
Church draws so largely her member- 
ship, the Church should throw more fully 
her zegis of protection and care over the 
Sunday-school ; her ministry and mem- 
bership should be deeply (actively, as 
far as practicable) interested her 
schools, and ready at all times for the 
duty of nurturing in the admonition of 
the Lord the fledglings of faith, as they 
come to that point in their religious his- 
tory in which they are to be formally 
recognized as members of the Church. 
When properly prepared by giving satis- 
factory assurances of their religious faith 
and experience, the young should be re- 
ceived into the Church ; otherwise, re- 
maining under its watch care. They 
should never be rejected because of their 
immaturity of years, if otherwise fitted. 
Furthermore, the Church should bind. 
the young to her organization, ordinances 
and services by personal kindness and 


members, and by making her services 


But let 


sympathy on the part of her pastor and 


practicability of separate services for the 


ference of opinion. To some this meth- 
od may seem like a further segregating 
of the young from others in the congre- 
gation. This need not necessarily be 
the effect. Yet, if the stated sermon be 


intelligible and interesting to all ages, 
that will be sufficient to meet the duty 
of the Church toward the young in the 
Sabbath services. Time, place and cir- 
cumstance, together with peculiar apti- 
tudes of the pastor, will settle properly 
this point. 

I have been of late more and more 
profoundly impressed with the impor- 
tance of the catechetical instruction of 
the young. When practicable, a special 
hour during the week should be given to 
this method, and it should, I think, be 
conducted by the pastor in person. I 
have found one benefit from the cate- 
chism class, in that it makes the pastor 
better acquainted with the little people, 
and thus enhances his influence in their 
religious education. The catechism has 
been a great power in the indoctrination 
of the young, and others. ‘This was, no 
doubt, in the thought of that French 
Catholic priest, who said, ‘Give me the 
children for the first ten years of their 
lives, and I will pay for all the Protestant 
preaching in France.” It is to be feared 
that this once highly honored and effect- 
ive method of religious instruction has, 
with many ministers and churches, been 
for some time past falling into an not 
‘innocuous desuetude.” But, if so, other 
methods of training the young religiously 
are being introduced. Among these the 
Society of Christian Endeavor is the 
most recent. This movement (for it has 
come to that) is practical in its object. 
It seeks to teach the young to work for 
Jesus. This is one of the best forms of 
religious education, and its inauguration 
is another illustration of the fertility of 
Christian character. 

It is needless to attempt further to ex- 
haust the subject before us. It is a 
fathomless theme. Yet, as the oak in 
the acorn, so the religious education of 
the young lies in the germinal years pass- 


der eye of the mother and the fostering 
hand of the father. | 
** Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 
The child is father to the man; 


And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


Etna, May 28, 1887. 


GLEANINGS. 


Afflictions are but the shadow of God’s 
wings.—George Macdonald. 

Our pleasures are in exact proportion 
to our duties.— Norman. Macleod. 


Intellect has been called the starlight 
of the brain. Religion is the starlight of 
the soul— Ruskin. 

When a man lives with God, his voice 
shall be as sweet as the murmur of the 
brook and the rustle of the corn.—Em- 
erson. 
If a man is faithful to truth, truth will 
be faithful to him. He needs have no 
fears. His success is a question of 
time.—Professor Phelps. 

Extraordinary afflictions are not al- 
ways the punishment of extraordinary 
sins, but sometimes trial of extraordinary 
graces.— Matthew Henry. 


All the doors that lead inward to the 
secret place of the Most High are doors 
outward—out of self, out of smallness, 
out of wrong.— George McDonald. 


God is the whole life of our soul. All 
the powers of the mind do not find their 
aim till they find God. In him the 
heart finds its happiness, the reason its 
truth, the will its true freedom.—Lwut- 
hardt. 


No man or woman of the humblest 
sort can really be strong, gentle, pure 
and good without the world being better 
for it, without somebody being helped 
and comforted by the very existence of 
that goodness. —Phillips Brooks. 

It is not possible for a true Christian 
man to walk across as much as one rod 
of earth with mind unagitated and right- 
ly poised, without receiving strength and 
hope from some stone, leaf or flower.— 
George McDonald. 


The countenance that reflects most of 


| Christ, and shines most with his love and 


grace, is most fitted to attract the gaze 
of a careless, giddy world, and win their 
restless souls from the fascinations of 
creature-love and creature-beauty.— Dr. 
H. Bonar. 
The maelstrom attracts more notice 
than the quiet fountain; a comet draws 


more attention than the steady stars ; 


but is is better to be the fountain than 
the maelstrom, and star than comet, 
following out the sphere and orbit of 


—John Hall, D.D. 
Results, as we see results, are of minor 


doing. 
which we ought to do in the light which 
is ours at the time of our decision. The 
consequences of our course under such 
circumstances are a matter for which 
God alone is responsible. -And God can 
be trusted with the responsibility that is 
his own.—Sunday-school Times. | 
When the spiritually-minded Miss 


whispered to her mother, ‘‘Dear mam- 
ma, here is my parting gift to you—‘For 
one look to self take ten of Jesus.’ ” 
Simple yet golden words were these, 
since to look unto Jesus is to draw life, 
peace; strength, hope and joy -from him, 


‘interesting to the children. As to the | 


vine to:which it is united.—Zion’s Her- 
ald. 


children there may, I imagine, be a dif-| 


constructed. and delivered so as to be 


ed in the circle of home, under the ten- | 


quiet usefulness in which God places us. | 


importance in the progress of plain duty- | 
Our care must be to do. that] 


Newton was at the point of -death, she. 


asthe branch’ draws fruitfulness from the: 


A BIT OF HOME MISSIONARY WORK. 


Mrs. Hammond slowly counted the 
‘money in her hand. ‘Fifteen dollars!” 
she said, aloud; “I wish it was more, for 
‘'there’s heathen all over the world who 
need it.” 

After carefully tying the money in a 
handkerchief, she put it in the stocking- 
basket, to wait for Missionary Offering 
day. As she entered the kitchen, a little 
figure, clad in a limp, ragged calico, 
stood at the door. 

‘Please, ma’am,” said the figure, ‘‘will 
you let mother have alittle flour? They 
won’t let us have no more at the store.” 

Mrs. Hammond was a motherly wom- 
an, and she said: “Yes, my dear, you 
may have it,” as kindly as though to her 
own daughter. 

She filled the pail and handed it back, 
saying, “Tell your mother to send here 
for things she needs. Sit down, and ['ll 
get you a pieto take home.” | 

When a person for the first time saw 
Mattie Kale the remark was, “What a 
pretty child!” Moreover, she had a 
bright expression some beauties lack. 
She was seldom seen with a clean or 
frowning face—this “good-natured little 
thing,” as she was often called. The 
Kales were rather a peculiar family. No 
one liked, yet every one helped, them. 
No one trusted them out of sight, yet 
would refuse to sell (it was practically 
giving) tothem. They were always be- 
hind, always in debt, always ragged, in 
consequence of mismanagement, second- 
ed by extravagance. Others lived com- 
fortably on less than they. : 

As Mrs. Hammond handed the pie to 
Mattie, she asked, ‘“‘How is your mam 
ma—well, I hope ? | 

“She has cried all day ’cause we’re 
goin’ away from here, and pa says I 
must be bound out if I can’t find a place 
to work for my board.” 

it possible ?”” Mrs. Hammond’s 
hands went up in amazement. 

“Tell her not to worry. 
Over to-morrow.” 

She started to build her fire, as the 
child vanished. She turned the matter 
over in her mind. ‘There was more than 
one way of looking at it. When her hus- 
band came at meal-time they talked it 
over. They were excellent people, well 
known for their generosity, but fortune 
had not been lavish of her gifts, and 
they were poor. : 

Mrs. Hammond suggested that by giv- 
ing only half so much to the missionary 
cause, and by saving in some of the 
household matters, they could afford to 
adopt little Mattie. | 

She answered her husband’s look of 
surprise with, “I know you are surprised 
at my taking mission money, but this is 
missionary work right at our door, that it 
will be a sin to neglect.” : 

He started to leave the room, saying, 
‘‘Perhaps it is our duty”; then returned 
to say, “Let us take the child for—for 
little Mary’s sake.” | 

Mrs. Hammond’s call at the Kales 
brought matters to an understanding. 
They were glad (grateful is an unknown 
word to some people) to find so good a 
home for Mattie. The little girl, though 
sad at leaving her mother, was more 
than pleased at the prospect. With a 
little substantial aid (in the shape of a 
greenback) from Mr. Hammond, the 
Kale family started for their native State, 
leaving a home-sick but happy little girl 
behind. 

Mrs. Hammond was a Methodist 
woman, and on Mattie’s entrance into 
the household she began a record of the 
child’s gradual improvement. On the 
first page she wrote: “To be disproved. 
A fountain cannot rise higher than its 
source. Blood will tell.” Her soliloquy 
was, “‘Mattie’s father is drunken, profane 
and dishonest ; her mother is accused of 
the latter, and others less serious. If, 
with the help of God, she can grow into | 
a good woman, I can never be too thank- 
ful.” 

As Mattie was not yet 10 years old, it 
was an easier matter to make up for her 
neglected education than if she had been 
older. She learned fast, and was soon 
a bright pupil. She did not care for 
dolls, but wanted “something alive,” and 
found plenty to do civilizing the domes- 
tic animals. She amused her friends by 
Saying, gravely, “I play I live in the 
woods, and the cows are deer and the 
chickens are quail.” 

But the “ wild things ” learned to love 
her, and before long she could ride the 
horse, and the calf, too, though she didn’t 
say much about that. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond agreed they could not get 
along without her, and, as time went on, 
they felt Mattie was a daughter sent to 
take the place of little Mary, whohad gone 

Mattie was a favorite at school, and at 
school and church no voice rang out so 
clear and sweet as her soprano. She 
loved any work that she felt did good, 
and many poor people looked upon her 
as an angel of charity—kind, earnest, 
unobtrusive. 

Boe * * * * 

Mrs. Hammond now sends a larger 
missionary offering than ever before. 
Both she and her husband feel that in 
their bit of home missionary work they 
were abundantly blessed. 

| ADAH F. BaTELte. 


come 


Religion is no more possible without 
prayer than poetry without language or 
‘music without atmosphere. — James 
Martineaw. | 


. Our Readers 


‘Should send for a of the Hom=z 
| issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 
street, San Francisco. It coataina the selling 


rg of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
| Sent free to any address, on application. = 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


— 


A Select School 


The next session will begin Monday, Augnus; 
1, 1887. For catalogue or information addres; 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, (a). 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


The next study year will begin September 1, 
1887. 

Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak. 
land, Cal. | 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Professors, 


Field Seminary | 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL, 


HIS ‘school gives thorough instruction, 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 
(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
REOPEN AUGUST 17ru, 1887, 


FACULTY : 


Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


SEMINARY 


NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


rresponds very 


THE 


HE COLLEGE COURSE co 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, C. Stratton, D.D. 
or Mrs. C. T, Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. 0., 
ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING AND DAY 

school for boys. Pleasant rooms, good 
instruction, advantages of a Christian home, 
rates reasonable. For particulars address 


McPherron Bros., 
GRAND AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, - 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


ORMAL AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 
& specialty. Thorough preparations for 

any course in any University. 

A Complete Academic Course. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing; 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type- writing, 
etc., by the very best Special Teachers. 
care and training. 

AT GLENBROOK PARE 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 
o>” A DELIGHFUL RETREAT FOR 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND STUDY. 


DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Cal. 


M.S. MARSH, Nevada City........ President 
GEO. M. HUGHES, Nevada City... . Secretary 
J.T. MORGAN, Nevada City........ Treasurer 


EDWARD COLEMAN, Grass Valley. 
GEO. LORD, Grass Valley. 

WM. B. VAN ORDEN, Grass Valley. 
WM. H. CRAWFORD, Nevada City. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1887. 


For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
3 BOX 184, NEVADA CITY, CAL. 


Whitman College. 


IXTH YEAR (TWENTY-SECOND YEAR 
of Whitman Seminary) begins Sept. 5; 
1887. Three college courses, normal and col- 
lege preparatory departments, conservatory of 
music, school of art, elocution, surveying and 
modern languages. Last year had 210 stucents. 
Has twelve teachers, new buildings, library: 
apparatus, good board at reduced ra'es, wth — 
domestic work optional. For catalogue addrees 
the t. A.J.ANDERSON, A.M ,Ph.D. 
. Walla Walla, W. T. 


Hopkins Academy 


_. OAKLAND, CAL. 
Academic and P to ts. 
Seven teenth your Toeedsy, 
July 26, 1887. 
Send for Catalogue to 


JEWETT, Princip. 
KILL (N. Y.) Military Academy. 


PEEKS 
Col. Chas. J. Wright, B. 8:, Dr. John N. Til- 
den, Principals. 
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WepnEsDAY, AUGUST 3, 1887.] 


“THE 


FRANCISCO, 


Heme Circle. 


MOTHER'S GIRL. 


Sleeves to the dimpled elbow, 
Fun in the sweet blue eyes, 
To and fro upon errands 
The little maiden flies. 
Now she is washing dishes, 
Now she is feeding the chicks, 
Now she is playing with pussy, 
Or teaching Rover tricks. 


Wrapped in a big white apron, 
Pinned in a checkered shawl, 
Hanging clothes in the garden— 

Oh, were she only tall! 
Hushing the fretful baby, 

Coaxing his hair to curl; 
Stepping around so briskly, 

Because she is mother’s girl. 


Hunting for eggs in the haymow, 
Petting old Brindle’s calf, 
Riding Don to the pasture, 
With many a ringing laugh. 
Coming whene’er you call her, 
Running wherever sent, 
Mother’s girl is a blessing, 
And mother is well content. 
— Central Christian Advocate. 


DR. GRAY’S POWDER-BARREL. 


‘Good-bye, Kitty; I have a long 
round of calls to make this morning and 
shall be late home. Don’t worry if I am 
not here to dinner. Some of my pa- 
tients will be hospitable enough to give 
me a lunch, or, at the worst, I can man- 
age to bring up at some inn on the road 
about noon-time, where mine host will 
provide creature comforts for me and 
my beast. So you can have a long day 
to gossip and find out the latest news. 
I shall depend upon hearing from you 
what all the town worthies are talking 
about.” 

‘Well, father, only you must not ex- 
pect to hear the secrets I discover. I 
am nothing if not discreet.” 

Dr. Gray laughed a happy, contented 
laugh as he stooped to kiss his daughter ; 


for well he knew there was no corner of. 


her heart which she did not show him, 
and that any secret worth knowing 


- would always reach his ears in the even- 


ing chat around the blazing wood-fire, 
however much she might bargain and 
haggle to pique his curiosity and enhance 
the value of her communication. 

Dr. Gray was a widower, and Kitty, 
his eldest daughter, had for years been 
his housekeeper and confidante. In- 
deed, without her management he would 
have found it difficult to bring up and 
educate his large family. ‘Two wives 
had the worthy doctor had, and each 
had bequeathed to him a healthy, romp- 
ing family of nine children ; and though 
he was strong of mind and body and 
held a good practice, yet he often found 
the demands upon his pocket came in 
faster than his fees filled it up. 

When he told Kitty that he should ex- 
pect to hear from her, on his return, the 
town gossip, he well knew that it must 
all come to her while she was busy in 
kitchen or nursery, making good as well 
as one pair of hands and a willing heart 
could the ravages in larder and wardrobe 
caused by the horde of younger children. 

‘‘ My infantry corps,” the doctor would 
say, laying his hand affectionately on her 
head, ‘fis ruled by this captain ; I am 
only commissary-general.” 

Kitty adored her father, thinking him 

the wisest, best and handsomest man in 
the world, returning his affection and 
trust in an ample manner. 

Many a young man, attracted by her 
sweet and comely face, had tried to win 
her for a wife. But Kitty had only one 
standard of manly perfection, and, judg- 
ed by that, the aspirants for her favor all 
seemed as yet so far below her ideal that 
she could not bring herself even to dream 
of promising to “love, honor and obey.” 
** Besides,” as she said in her confidences 
to her father, “you know, dear, you 
couldn’t get along without me, and they 
can. Why, poor father, what would you 
do if all the children came trooping 
round you to know when dinner would 
be ready? You’d have to find a wife 
yourself, and that you know would be 
impossible, with such an army cf young 
Savages aS we are to encumber you.” 

“Yes,” her father would answer, 
‘Kitty, ’m a warning to my kind. ‘My 
love, will you accept me, and my eight- 
een children—all of them, wild as young 
hawks, except my daughter Kitty,’ would 
frighten the bravest woman under the 
sun, were I the Czar of all the Russias, 
with endless mines and serfs to offer her, 
instead of a poor country doctor, just 
able to meet his yearly bills. Indeed, 
you must not desert your poor, old fath- 
er. I shall never be younger or stronger 
again, but the boys will soon some of 
them be able to take care of themselves, 
and then, when the real fairy prince 
comes, if it isn’t too late, and you a 
prematurely withered old woman, I will 
gladly give my blessing.” 

There had never occurred the slightest 
variation of opinion between the doctor 
and his daughter, except on one point. 
Dr. Gray, by ties of youth and by long 
habit of mind, was so loyal a subject of 
King George that he could never quite 
decide that the royal stupidity and op- 
Pression should be resented by rebellion, 
while his Katherine, although constantly 
breathing his atmosphere of loyalty, and 
entirely subject to her father’s control 
through her love and duty to him, had 
always strongly inclined to the new feel- 
ing of independence that somehow seem- 
ed to exhale from the very soil on which 
the colonies were planted. She some- 
times thought, as she stood looking down 
the long aisles of sturdy, black trunks in 
the pine wood, stretching through in- 
terminable vistas, each one pushing its 
head with such strong, silent power up 
into the free sunlight, that no one could 
be born among them and breathe in 
their pungent, sweet odor, and submit to 


be governed in life and property aoe a 
blundering name three thousand miles 
away. She responded, like her father, 
to the influences of her birth and was 
loyal to them. 

Katherine may have been uncon- 
sciously confirmed in these feelings from 
the fact that one of her suitors, who 
most nearly approached her ideal, had 
sometimes talked to her with such a glow 
of enthusiasm, and, as far as she could 
see, with reason and justice, of the na- 
tive and indefeasible rights of mankind. 
Still, no great event had occurred to 


‘break into the household harmony, and 


Dr. Gray rode away. on his stout bay 
cob, this June morning, with no suspi- 
cion of the shock which the day would 
bring him. 

For some time Katherine’s whole at- 
tention was absorbed in her household 
duties, especially in preparing her young- 
er brother and sister for school. So it 
was several hours after her father’s de- 
parture before she became conscious 
that something unusual was happening. 
But now she saw that the ordinarily quiet 
street was constantly echoing the hurry 
of passing feet, while a murmur of excit- 


windows. 

Throwing open the front door, she 
stood in the full brightness of the spring 
day. Fortune, good or ill, had ordained 
that it should be just at the moment 
when John Sherman, flint-lock in hand, 
turned to urge a band of young men 
who followed him to their utmost haste. 
But John’s eager hurry could net blind 
him to the fact that there appeared al- 
most beside him a vision as sweet and 
comely as mortal @éyes could desire to 
gaze upon. 

There was small need of Katherine’s 
almost breathless question, ‘* What’s the 
matter?” The group had halted, and 
John' came forward to tell the news of 
the battle for freedom raging on the 
heights of Charlestown. Katherine 
looked into his glowing face and felt a 
thrill of sympathy that she thought pure 
patriotism, and, undoubtedly, it had its 
source in the same great spring of hu- 
man feeling. As she listened to the 
story of the vacillating battle, the lack of 
men and ammunition on the patriot 
side, she forgot all but the lesson of the 
pine-trees and the needs of her country- 
men in their struggle with tyranny. 


‘Do you say that the powder is giv- 
ing out, John ?”’ she interrupted. ‘‘Come 
with me.” She led the young men 
down into the cellar, and showing them 
where stood a barrel of powder which 
her father had destined to the far differ- 
ent purpose of giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy, if need were, she bade 
them carry away all they could take, 
and send all empty powder-flasks to her 
for replenishing. 

Thus, through the morning, she stood 
giving out the deadly stuff until not one 
grain remained, and not till then did one 
qualin or question come to her. 

Before the dinner hour, for which Dr. 
Gray had thought he would be too late, 
the panting bay, in a state of great per- 
plexity of mind as to why his usual state- 
ly jog had been disturbed, brought him 
home again; and the doctor himself, 
flushed and breathless, entered the house. 


Then suddenly the full responsibility 
of her deed flashed upon Katherine, but 
she was too staunch of purpose to flinch; 
indeed, as she stood before her father, 
the same glow of excitement in her 
whole attitude, she was not an unfit rep- 
resentative of *‘ the spirit of “76.” 

Her father read in her face that she 
already knew of the stirring event that 
was passing, and simply said, ‘“‘ You have 
heard, Kitty, and you know that the 
king’s forces have defeated the rebels ?” 


** No, father, I had not heard that ; 
and I am sorry. I heard that the min- 
ute men were out of powder and would 
have to retreat, and I have done some- 
thing at which, I fear, you will be angry.” 

What, Kitty, you have not given—?” 

‘** Yes, father, I sent all your powder 
to fill the empty flasks of the patriots. 
I never thought at all—it seemed the 
only thing to do, and, and—” 

For a moment Dr. Gray’s eyes flashed 
fire themselves, and the indignant blood 
mounted in his temples ; he even began 
to utter words of upbraiding, but the 
pale, firm face turned up to his, half- 
sorry, half-triumphant, was that of the 
child who had given her youth to com- 
fort and console him, and had never 
differed from him in aught else beside 
the strange leaning in this new madness 
of rebellion which had seized upon so 
many of his friends and neighbors. 
The good doctor was grieved and vexed 
enough to have his favorite child intro- 
duce the monster heresy into his own 
household ; but he was both a loving and 
a just man, and, grievous as was the 
struggle within him, he kissed her fondly 
as he said: “Kitty, Kitty, you are a 
traitor to the king and father too ; but 
heaven bless you, child.” 


In after years, when her “father. sat 
peacefully at her fireside, rejoicing in 
the blessings of freedom, though never 
admitting their cause, Mrs. John Sher- 
man told this story to her children, and 
their grandfather shook his grey hairs 
and said : “ Yes, children, all my powder 
went to Bunker Hill ; but it was burned 
on the wrong side, for your mother was 

as. great a rebel as any in he land.” — 
Exchange. 


The Day of the Lot is at hand, and 
then all men shall appear and be mani- 
fested as they really are. There shall be | 


borrow the luster of ‘Christianity; but | 
how many counterfeit masks will be 


burned in that day of God Ree: 


ford. 


ed words penetrated through the closed | 


| let sorrow for sin be the first. | 


no borrowed colors in that’ day. Men]. 


minister’s wife ?” said Miss Lane ina 
very subdued voice. 

“Nothing more than her duty as a 

woman. If she have qualities that will 
give her a leading social influence and 
havetime to spare from her home duties, 
which are always first, she ought to let 
these qualities become active for good. 
But no more can, with justice, be requir- 
ed of her than of any other woman in 
the congregation. Your contract for 
service is with her husband and not her; 
and you have no more just claim upon 
her time, nor right to control her free- 
dom, than you have over the wife of your 
lawyer, doctor or school master. 
“If you think my services absolutely | 
essential to the prosperity of the church 
just state the amount of salary you can 
afford to give, and if forthe sum I can pro- 
cure a person in every way as competent 
as myself to assume the charge of my 
children and household, I will take into 
serious consideration your proposition. 
Beyond this, ladies, I can promise noth- 
ing. 
“T could wish,” she contined, in alow- 
er voice, ‘to number you all as my 
friends. I have come among you only 
as a stranger seeking no pre-eminence, 
but desiring to do my duty as a woman. 
The fact that my husband is your minis- 
ter gives me of right no position among 
you, and gives you no right to demand 
of me any public service. If my hus- 
band fail in his duty, admonish him, but 
in the name of justice and humanity do 
not establish any supervision over me. 
Let my private life be as sacred from in- 
trusion as that of any other woman. 
This I have a right to demand and will 
be satisfied with nothing less.” — Woman’s 
Magazine. 


HOMELY HINTS. 


Women dread nothing worse than the 
monotony of washing dishes three times 
a Gay, and it is singular that it never has 
occurred to any one that nothing in the 
moral law or the constitution of the uni- 
verse compels washing them oftener than 
once a day, with a well-stocked china 
closet. Do not lift up hands of horror 
or doubting, for I tell: you this is not on- 
ly practical, but practiced a long time in 
some families. Being rather a_ busy 
woman, with a good deal of study and 
gardening to find time for, beside my 
house-work, I have had to contrive how 
to do the most with the least effort, and 
while I do give seven strokes of the 
broom to every foot of carpet in the 
weekly sweeping, and thirteen where it is 
most used, and wipe the tops of window 
casings and base boards with a kerosene 
cloth every time, I don’t find it necessary 
to wash dishes oftener than once a day, 
nor always that. After each meal the 
knives and silver are washed in a quart 
pail of warm suds, and wiped, which is 
a minute’s work, then the dishes neatly 
scraped and piled i in a tub of cold water 
with a little potash in it, the cups have 
all grounds rinsed out, and are snugly 
piled with the rest, ‘All stoneware is. 
filled with water as soon as the contents 
are taken up, and it is brief work to wash 
them with a chain cloth, fastened to the 
wooden handle of an old dish-mop, 
rinse and set to drain inthe sun. Pans 
are washed and whisked through clean 
water, and set to drain: I never take 
time to wipe such things when the sun 
will do it so much bettér. 


THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


It is very delightful to find one’s self 
in one of these English country resi- 
dences. The house is commonly old, 
and has a history. It is oftentimes itself 
a record, like that old farmhouse my 
friend John Bellows wrote to me about, 
which chronicled half a dozen reigns by 
various architectural marks as exactly as 
if it had been an official register. ‘The 
stately homes of England,” as we see 
them at Wilton and Longford Castle, are 
not more admirable in their splendors 
than ‘the blessed homes of England” in 
their modest beauty. Everywhere one 


may see here old parsonages by the side] 


of ivy-mantled churches, and the com- 

fortable mansions where generations of 
country squires have lived in peace, 

while their sons have gone forth to fight 

England’s battles, and carry her flags of 

war and commerce all over the world. 

We in American can hardly be said to 

have such a possession as a family home. 

We encamp—not under canvas, but in 

fabrics of wood or more lasting mater- 

ials, which are pulled down after a brief 

occupancy by the builders, and possibly 

their children, or are modernized so that 
the former dwellers in them would never 

recognize their old habitations.— Oliver | 
Wendell Holmes, in the Atlantic. 


WHAT TO KEEP LISTS OF. 


1. Keep a list of your friends ; and let. 
God be the first in the list, however long 
it may be. 

2. Keep a list of your enemies ; and 
put down the “old man ” and the © old. 
serpent ” first, and pray for all the rest. 

3. Keep a list of your sins ; and let 
the sin of unbelief be set down as the 
first, and worst of all. 

4. Keep list of your mercies ; and 
let pardon and life stand at the head. 

5. Keep a list of your sorrows ; and 


6. Keep a list of your joys ; ; and let 
the joy Unspeakable and full of glory be: 
the first. 

7. Keep a list of ‘the gifts you get: 
j and let Christ, who the unspeakable| 
gift, be the first. 

8. Keep a list of your hopes ; ; and let 


THE MINISTER'S WIFE. 


“And are we to expect nothing of a} 


| hot water. 


just touching each other, and let rise 


graham flour, one cup each of rye flour 


{the hand will not be soiled, and when 


‘third of the straw-stack and convert the 


| corn or oats into the hole. 


Kouseho id. 


CoRN-STARCH CAKE.—Two cups su- 
gar, one-cup butter, rubbed to a cream ; 
one cup milk; two cups flour; three 


one-half cup corn starch; two teaspoonfuls 
cream tartar, sifted well through the 
flour ; one teaspoonful soda, dissolved in 
Sift. the corn starch with the 
flour and add last. Bake in small tins 
and eat while fresh. They, dry in two 
or three days and become insipid, but 
are very nice for twenty-four hours after 
they are baked.— Common Sense in the 
Household. 


FRENCH ROLLs.—One quart of flour 
sifted with a saltspoonful and a teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, two cups of milk, one-half 
cake of compressed yeast, two eggs, one 
tablespoonful of butter. Rub the butter 
into the flour, add the eggs beaten light, 
and the milk. Add the yeast cake dis- 
solved in three tablespoonfuls of warm 
water. Knead well five minutes. Let it 
rise over night, and in the morning mold 
into oval rolls. Place these in a pan 


again. Cut each across the top with a 
knife and bake. 


VIRGINIA Corn MuFFINs.—Two eggs, 
one quart cornmeal, one pint of milk, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one 
of salt, one tablespoonful of melted lard 
or butter. Beat the yolks of the eggs 
until light, then add the milk and stir in 
the lard. Sift the salt, baking powder 
and meal together, and add to the milk 
and eggs, and last stir in the whites of 
the eggs beaten very stiff. Beat until it 
is light. Grease the muffin rings and 
place upon a baking-pan ; fill the rings 
only half full, and bake. 


Brown BreEaD.—One-half cup of 


and cornmeal, one cup of milk, one-half 
cup of molasses, one even teaspoonful of 
salt, one even teaspoonful of soda, one 
tablespoonful of lard. Sift the soda and 
salt three times with the meal and flour ; 
then put the meal and flour into a bowl. 
Mix the milk, lard and molasses togeth- 
er, warm slightly, and add to the con- 
tents of the bowl gradually, stirring in 
well. Steam three hours. ; 


JELLY OMELETTE.—Beat six eggs light 
—yolks and whites separately ; then mix 
them and stir in lightly a tablespoonful 
of powdered sugar. Put a tablespoonful 
of butter into a frying-pan, and when it 
boils pour in the omelette. Lift at the 
edges and bottom with your spatula, as 
it cooks, and when “set ” in the middle 
put on one side of it a few spoonfuls of 
fruit-jelly, fold over, and turn out upon a 
hot dish. Strew powdered sugar over it. 


KEEPING Eccs.—As eggs become 
plentiful it may be desirable to put some 
away for a few months. There is, proba- 
bly, no better way than to pack in com- 
mon salt, not allowing them to touch 
each other. They should be set on end; 
and it is an undoubted advantage, when 
completed, to turn the package upside 
down every few days. The yolk getting 
to touch the shell, which it inclines to do 
by its weight, is a cause of decay. 


sent from the grocery store, should be- 
saved for use when blacking a stove. 
You can slip the hand into one of these 
and handle the brush just as well, and 


through with them they can be dropped 
into the stove. 


GINGER CAKE.—One cup molasses, 
one cup sugar, two tablespoonfuls black 
pepper, two tablespoonfuls ginger, two 
of cinnamon, one cup butter, one-third | 
cup sour milk, five cups flour, one tea- 
spoonful soda. 


A little saltpetre or baking soda mixed 
with water in which cut flowers are plac- 
ed will keep them fresh for a long while. 


Kid shoes may be kept soft and free 
from cracks by rubbing them occasion- 
ally with pure glycerine. 


In the West the object is to feed one- 


balance into manure as rapidly as possi- 
ble. The straw trampled under foot by 
the cattle will not thoroughly rot if left 
to itself. To rot and fine it, it must be 
stirred about, and the swine can be made 
to do this work. If the hogs are fed on 
the straw once a week they will- move 
the entire mass, unless quite deep, root- 
ing after stray grains. If their noses do 
not get to the bottom of the heap,. sharp- 
en a heavy stake and prod it through the 
Straw ; then withdraw it and drop shelled 
In this way 
a hole can be made every few feet over 
the pile, and the hogs will turn the 
manure thoroughly. A hog’s snout isa 
very cheap and effective manure hook, 
The hogs must not be allowed to lie on 


to produce disease among them. . They 
become too warm, and then when they 
come into the open air they contract 
mended, straw can be converted into 
months ; and, if the straw-stack is put on 
level ground, not much will be lost = dur- 
ing this rapid conversion. When from | 
| for the rotting of the manure (and this 


are not disturbed), and the straw is on a 


| side hill, not a little of the value of: the | 


the hope of ad be the foremost. 


eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately; | 


Paper bags, in which many articles are | 


CONVERTING STRAW INTO MANURE. | | 


the rotting straw, as this is almost sure : 


colds, catarrhal or pulmonary diseases. | 
| If the hogs are used as above recom- 


well-rotted and fined manure within six} % 


twelve. to eighteen months are required |: 


time will be required when deep masses. 


For family use, dressmaking, tailoring and 
general manufacturing. In its great range of 
work it stands without an equal. | 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 


WHITE SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 


108 and 110 Post Street, S. F. 


EsTABLISHED rm 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, BRAND PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Aru Kinps or PHOTOGRAPHIO WORK EXECUTED 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest Priczs. 


OS” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - |§ San Francisco, Cal. 


‘REMOVED TO 
427 Larkin Street, 
Between Golden Gate Ave. and Turk St., 8. F. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF. 


WINDOW SHADES, 
CORNIOES, PASSE-PARTOUTS, PICTURES 
And Frames of Every Deseription. 
FINE STATIONERY, ETO. 


‘Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & -Aurist. 
- DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STREET, San Francisco. 
Hours: 114. Mm. to3 Pp. m, 


Griswold , 
Fe 


.- Has removed to.... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. | 


|Purchasing Agency. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


_(PRAOTITIONER oF 
125 Turk Street, - Francisco; 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m, and 7 P. x. 
a 


- SUCCESSORS TO BABTLING & KIMBALL, 


BOOK BIN 


605 OLAY 8T., - SAN FRANOISCO. 
(Oorner Sansome. ) 


Blank-Book Manufacturers, Pasa 
Printers, Lithographers, 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


ND, 
3 “No. 4 Sixth Street. | 


hill—American. Agriculturist. 


manure is. lost. by being washed down |. 


| 


THE BEST SATISFYING. | 


Old Frames’Rogilded and Made as Good | 
| O. HERRMANN. 


IHATS & CAPS 


Butablished in 8. For Fifteen 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J. T..Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and ego 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, | 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev.. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 


—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. CO. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
. Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President, 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 


757 Market Street, San Francisco. _ 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
omery avenue. Secre and Treasurer— 
ames E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisce 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
: 151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


ter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 913 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PAOIFIG 
For 1887. 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
dake pleasure in announcing that thev 
have completed an arrangement with thé pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
rates can be offered. 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 


| established reputation as a literary magazine, 


It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon socisl, industrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdoor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; ; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
ary and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

e offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
ama THE PACIFIC, sent to one address, for 


FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Ping 81s. - San FRANCIB00 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,” at 
| 1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tue Paorrio and ite ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


‘The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


‘Weed: & Kingwell, 


Wo. 125 First Street, 


BAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Chien and 


Also full’ assortment of Steam and Water 
Hose Ovuplings, tor, te. Brest Ship. Wor? 
| Hose Me 


Brass. Ship 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut | 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ WEDNEspay, Aveust 3, 1887. 


The 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No..7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


Taxe OFfrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THz Pa- 
crrico for one year. Tue Pactrioc is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe PacirFic will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 


- David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 


nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3, 1887. 


Rev. T. L. Eliot of Portland, Or., has 
been appointed the Western Agent of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
This agency includes the Pacific States. 
According to reports, the Unitarians 
have become interested in the Japanese, 
and are inclined to think that the Japan- 
ese colony in and near San Francisco 
are ripe for the acceptance of Christian- 
ity in the Unitarian form. Indeed, the 
Association has been urged to send a 
missionary to Japan itself. Now that 
Mr. Dall is dead, we should think our 
friends would like to think they were to 
have one*man giving light to some part 
of the unchristianized world. 


As several accounts seem to throw 
some doubt as to the participation of 
President Seelye in the action of the 
Board of Visitors in the recent decision, 
a gentleman writes to us from New York 
that the President is no man to shirk his 
responsibility, but did take part in the 
decision, and voted each time in a way 
to make evident that he regarded the 
teaching ‘of the accused professors as 
not inconsistent with the obligations im- 
posed by the foundations on which they 
hold their places in the Seminary. The 
misapprehension about the action of 
President Seelye arose from the fact that 
the Board of Visitors held two sessions, 
June 16th and June 17th, at neither of 
which was he present. But the action in 
the case of the accused professors was 
taken June 4th. 


Mormondom has been, in a: new 
sense, the land of the shadow of death 
the past week. Taylor, the head man of 
the ecclesiastico-political machine since 
the decease of Brigham Young, has him- 
self departed from the earth. He had 
been in hiding, and unseen and unheard 
by the public for two years or more, and 
died in exile, but, probably, not far away 
from Salt Lake. His successor will not 
find the place very warm or very invit- 
ing. It will be ruin to go in the exact 
path of his predecessors, and it may be 
ruin to attempt to goin any other. A 
new generation has come upon the stage, 
and all the situation is changing. A 
‘¢ prophet ” of the old sort will certainly 
be accounted a fanatic. A “prophet ” 
of a different stamp will forfeit the con- 
fidence of all the aged and conservative 


classes, In either event a way will open 
for the entrance of renovating influences. 


“The London Medical Record says 
that there are more deaths from apoplexy 
in Bordeaux than in any other city in the 
world, and it attributes that fact to the 
bibulous habits of the Bordelais. It 
seems that Bordeaux is given to wine- 
bibbing to an extent which produces an 
abnormal amount of disease of various 
kinds. It might have been supposed 
that Bordeaux drank pure wine, but such 
is not the fact. There is quite as much 
adulteration of wines intended for home 
consumption as of those sent abroad.” 
So far, an Eastern paper. And we ought 
to keep it in mind that people who use 
much of the very wine they make them- 
selves will be in peril of apoplexies and 
other disorders. It is not necessary to 
use bad wines to obtain these results. 
The best wines “ generously ” indulged 
are sure to bring them in due season, but 
not so swiftly. And then it must be're- 
‘membered that the “pure wines” may 
prove far more seductive, and so more 
destructive, than those esteemed inferior. 


Edward Everett Hale told the students 
of Cornell that the best opportunity of 
studying human nature was to be had by 
entering the profession of the school- 
master. The New York Tribune msists 
that the ideal opportunity for studying 
human nature in an almost infinite vari- 
ety of phases, and under almost every 
conceivable circumstance, is enjoyed by 
a reporter for a metropolitan. journal. 
There is no other way of “seeing life” 
and learning to know men that compares 


has a good deal of human nature in him- 
self, and considers “nothing that is hu- 
man foreign to him,” and has also the 
capacity of studying himself with a gen- 
uine penetration, that he will have ever 
at hand the best means of knowing hvu- 
man nature that any mortal will ever 
find. Without this subjective knowledge, 
in fact, of what avail were all outward 
opportunity ? 


How to live (how to live to high pur- 
pose), and how to get a living, are ob- 
viously different things, which several] 
writers have, of late, very properly treat- 
ed of; because it is one of the mistakes 
continually made that institutions of 


how to get a living rather than how to 
live. Of course, all ‘techical schools” 
and “business colleges” are primarily de- 
signed to teach how, in certain ways, to 
get a living. But colleges and other 
schools of the higher education are de- 


live, and only incidentally and in partial 
ways howto get a living. The Church, 

in this sense, is a school designed to 
teach us how to live, but not how to get 
a living, except in the faintest way. Of 
course, we must all know how to get a 
living; how to live, in the meantime, and 
all the time, that is a far higher matter, 
and it isa wonder that so many of us 
keep along in the world, and yet study 
the problem “how to live” so unsuccess- 
fully. 


It is a great pity that Henry Ward 


| Beecher’s name has to bear the weight of 


such a sort of eulogy as Mr. R. Ingersoll 
is reported to have made in the recent 
weeks. Mr. Ingersoll is so stilted, me- 
chanical and bombastic in his style ; his 
rhetoric glitters with so many sheets of 
tin, cut fine and shaped and braided into 
all ringed and fantastic shapes ; and his 
sentiments are so odious to nearly all re- 
ligious people—that any utterances of his 
regarding any preacher, whether liked or 
disliked by him, must be deplored by 
that preacher’s truest friends. Mr. In- 
gersoll is so inconsistent (though, of 
course, there are few verities in him of 
which to consist or to be consistent with) 
as to describe the early education and 
environment of Mr. Beecher as an utter 
abomination, and then Mr. Beecher him- 
self, the outcome of them, as a sort of 
angel of light ; whereas, according to In- 
gersollism proper, Mr. Beecher should 
have been a sour and weird distortion. 
Now, the fact is that no man ever prais- 
ei his father and his mother so much as 
Mr. Beecher did during his life, and he 
was always glad of his birthplace, his 
early home, and of certain characters in 
it. The wonder is that any one, in a 
memorial volume, or in any other, should 
have the bad taste to print such a carica- 
ture of a New England home as this 
noted unbeliever has been pleased to in- 
dulge his bad humor in, as reckless of 
truth as of decency. 


An investigation, by order of Con- 
gress, is an affair of dignity, and possibly 
of importance. 
men an opportunity of travel, of extend- 
ing their acquaintance, and of enjoying 
their vacation, in a novel and pleasing 
way. When there is an obvious necessi- 
ty for it, the public gladly acquiesces in 


it. When there is a reasonable expecta- 


tion of benefit from it no one is disposed 
.to call the propriety of it in question. 
But when inspections, examinations and 
investigations have occurred year after 
year, till the facts are worn smooth by 
frictions and handlings, there would 
seem to li no call for fresh investigations 
in the interest of the general public. 
There is just now an investigation in 
progress in regard to the origin, story 
and management of the links of the ear- 
liest trans-continental railway, the object 
of which is not very clear to us; since it 
can give no information of any consider- 
able value to those among us, who have 
not been few,who have been interested ob- 
servers of the progress of our continental 
railways from their inception. However, 


Chinee,” have been accused of “‘ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain,” it may 
be well enough to have it again made 
manifest that there are really no such 
things to be discovered. There is, prob- 
ably, just obscurity enough hanging over 
some proceedings to awaken curiosity 
and give room for speculations, wild and 
tame ; but that any astonishing deeds of 


this late day, it were folly to imagine. 


The members of the Alameda Turn 
Verein turned out in a body last Sunday, 
with the intention of erecting a building 
for club purposes before dark. They 


did not succeed, and so will work another 
Sunday. These are bad German ways, 
of which we have so 


with this. But it occurs to us, if one | effects are so injurious, moms 


learning are designed to teach the young 


signed mainly to teach the young how to. 


It gives certain gentle- 


crookedness will be brought to light, at 


ECCLESIASTICISING. 


Rev. Dr. A. H. Ross, who has written 
so much and had so much influence of 
late years in the directions of denomi- 
nationalizing, if we may so speak, our 
Congregational churches, now comes 
forward in the Bibliotheca for July to 
solve the problem of the right relation- 
ship of the American Board to the 
churches. He shows the inadequacy 
and impracticability of the reference to 
local councils. But he proceeds to form- 
ulate a scheme by which the different 
State Associations shall nominate the men 
who are to be chosen by the Board as 
its corporate members. This is substan- 
tially the same proposition that was re- 
ported by a committee to the Board sev- 
eral years ago, but failed to commend 
itself, as being thought ‘complicated, 


liable to divers frictions, and deficient in 
that facility of operation which is essential. 


to the best results.”” Dr. Ross thinks that 
if ithad been adopted in 1876, this plan 
‘would have forestalled the present diff- 
culties.” We can hardly see in what 
way he would make this opinion proba- 
ble. For, surely, the agitation now im- 
minent, to change the mode of organiza- 
tion in the Board, has arisen from 
causes personal and doctrinal, not from 
any appreciable dissatisfaction with the 
constitution of the Board. How the ap- 
pointment of the corporate members by 
nominations made in State Associations 
would prevent discussion on a question 
of doctrine, or even materially change 
the probable decisions of the Prudential 
Committee, resulting from such different 
mode of appointment, does not readily 
appear. The change would be likely to 
make our Associations, instead of what 
they are now—conferences, properly so 
called—ecclesiastical bodies. Dr. Ross 
seems to be greatly exercised over the 
fact that the Board is not “an _ ecclesias- 
tical body,” and he thinks it ought to be 
made such. His argument would ne- 
Gessitate a reconstruction not merely of 
One society connected with our churches, 
but of all of them; and why not also of 
our theological seminary corporations 
also? Indeed, the argument is just over 
again the one which our new school 
Presbyterian brethren used when they 
parted company with us, and established 
boards of missions organized within, 
and a part of the machinery of the de- 
nomination. We acknowledge whatever 
of force there may have been in the 
argument forthem. But it was not so 
forceful for us. For our Congregational 
conception leads us to be jealous of con- 
solidation. As to whether there may not 
be some way in which missionary and 
other corporations may be more formally 
and constitutionally related to the church 
associations or conferences, there is, of 
course, room for friendly interchange of 
opinion. We do not say but there 
might be advantage in the carrying out 
of the scheme now pressed by our oracle 
from Michigan. We might enjoy the 
working of it, once it were working, 
just as well as we do the present plan, 
perhaps better. But we do not like the 
hankering after more ‘ecclesiastical 
body.” Our system has not much room 
for any large amount of that element, 
outside of the local churches. | When 
we are asked to contribute to the Ameri- 
can Board, we do it just as readily when 
it presents itself as a purely missionary 
society made up of Congregationalists 
who love missions as we should if it pre- 
sented itself as an “ecclesiastical body,” 
formally authorized by various other ec- 
clesiastical bodies. And is there suffi- 
cient reason to suppose that under the 
latter pretension it would be any more 
closely, that is vitally, connected with 
our churches than our major voluntary 
societies have all along been? Let us 
go for life rather than for form, every 
time. _ Show us that changes are in the 
direction of life, and we are eager to 
listen. We are inclined to be suspicious 
when we are told that “Christ has made 
the local church, not the individual, the 


' | life-center of Christian endeavor.” Is 
since the railways, like “the heathen 


it not truer to say that the Church isa 
life-center only as the individuals who 
compose it are instinct with the life of 
their Lord ? 
such are gathered together, whether in 
the local church or under “the hay- 
stack,” or in the Com 
there is a life-center? © 


There are fat soils ai there are lean 
ones. For nearly all cultivated plants 
the fat soil is the one to be desired. But 


soils; we know not why. 
we may have healthy plants and good 
soils, and we may water them and fertil- 
ize them, and work the earth about 
them, to their very great injury, by reason 
of excess. It is not so of necessity, but 

it is often true, that piety flourishes best 


And where two or three 


there are plants that flourish best in thin 
Then, again, 


in the soil of poverty. Sometimes we 
see religion springing up in beauty, in 


while yet very young. Anxious parent- 
age may so water, fertilize, stir, warm and 
coddle, generally, that plant as to hurt it 
forever. The roots of a holy life we 
must leave to God’s Spirit and his truth, 
and not stir them too much with our 
clumsy fingers. God will put each one 
into the soil best for him. Our function 
is to make the most we can of that plant 
and soil (considering their nature) with- 
out spoiling them for use by our over- 
doing. ‘There is a “reserve” in human 
nature, in all nature, whose bounds we 
‘may not pass. 


In New Hampshire, last Saturday, a 
collision occurred between two trains, 
one of which was standing on the siding 
for the other to pass. But the switch 
was open, and instead of passing, it 
dashed into the stationary, wrecking the 
train and killing two men, if not more. 
One brakeman, who died in terrible ag- 
ony an hour after, said, before he died, 
that his fellow-brakeman, George Salter, 
had left the switch open. A little thing 


and what results! An oversight, a mis- 
take, a little carelessness, and on comes 
the cruel engine, doing his work of 
death. And so it is that not only men 
are killed, but souls are lost. Nothing 
very bad was intended, only some neg- 
lects and mistakes and failure to lay 
hold on eternal life, and life is frittered 
away, and the die is cast. The collision 
has come, and there is no more oppor- 
tunity. 


The eighth reunion of Army Chaplains 
and delegates of the Christian Commis- 
sion will be held at Ocean Grove August 
4th to 7th. This is too far away for us 
living on the Pacific Coast who used to 
be in that service. George H. Stuart, 
the President of the Christian Commis- 
sion will doubtless be there, and wherever 
he is, if he is as in the olden time, there 
can be no dullness. He is one of. the 
best presiding officers we ever saw, and 


good United Presbyterian. 


A cyclone on the Atlantic last week 
struck steamers crossing, and made things 
lively. The steamship Etruria, which 


one passenger who was thrown about 
during the storm, and had one of his 
arms broken, and was otherwise injured. 
The extent of the damage is not yet 
learned. Some may like a— 
‘* A life on the ocean wave, 
A home on the rolling sea.’ 


We are not among the number. 


|. Last Monday a young fellow, crossing 
the Brooklyn bridge, accidentally drop- 
ped through to the water, a distance of 
130 feet, striking upon his chest. He 
was picked up, and, strange to say, was 
not much injured. We like the water— 
like to swim and dive. We believe in 
it. Salt-water bathing is the best medi- 
cine. But not adive of 130 ft., feet 
foremost or head, or any other way. 


Twenty years ago last Monday, the 
California Market in this city was open- 
ed. It is now the largest and most com- 
plete market that we have, and that is 
saying a great *deal. Where in the 
'world do you see a finer display of fruits, 
etc., than in. the markets of San Fran- 
CISCO. 


Rev. J. T. Ford is also in the Eastern 
States, and will visit Vermont and Stowe, 
where he was once settled. This town 
was also the home and birthplace of our 
brother, Rev. Charles A. Savage. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. David B. Moseley, the senior edi- 
tor and proprietor of the Religious Her- 
ald, Hartford, who founded that paper 
in 1843, and has ever since conducted 
it in the interests of Congregationalism 
in Connecticut, died July 17th, at the 
age of seventy-four. He was born in 
Westfield, Mass. When a boy he be- 
came interested in printing in connec- 
tion with the Westfield News-Letter. In 
1829, he came to Hartford and was an ap- 
prentice in the office of the Hartford 
Courant, working for years by the side 
of E. A. Burr, now proprietor of the 
Hartford Times, and Robert Bonner, 
now proprietor of the New York Ledger. 
In his boyhood he united with the 
church in Westfield. When he removed 
to Hartford he joined the Center church. 
In 1852 he helped form the Pearl-street 
church, and continued till his death one 
of its most reliable supporters. His 
Christian character through his whole 
life was above reproach. A few years 
ago he visited the Pacific Coast. While 
in San Francisco he often visited our of- 
fice, and we then came to know and 
greatly respect this quiet, kind, well-in- 
formed Christian gentleman. We were 
then new in this business of newspaper 
publishing, and were very glad to receive 
information and good council from this 
veteran in the service. We have read 
the Religious Herald with greater in- 
terest than formerly, after having made 
the acquaintance of its worthy founder 
and proprietor. ‘The funeral was large- 
ly attended on July roth. Rev. W. L. 
Gage, his former pastor, and. Rev. W. D. 
Love, his present pastor, officiated. A 
floral offering from a Sunday-school 
class of colored women whom he taught 
in a colored church in Hartford fifteen 
years ago was pleasant evidence of the 
esteem in which he was held by all class- 
es. The bearers at the funeral ¥ were his 


sons and sons-in-law. 


the generous soil of a noble nature 


to move the lever, but it was not moved, 


one of the best men we ever knew—a | 


made Queenstown on Friday, brought 


MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. 


BY REV. WILLIAM ROGERS. 


‘I came that ye may have life, and 
that ye may have it more abundantly.” — 
Christ. 

A simple way, I think, to bring clearly 
before our minds what is meant by more 
abundant life is to notice the difference 
which manifestly exists in the fullness 
and richness of the lives of some persons, 
as compared with those of others. And, 
perhaps, we can do this most successfully 
by beginning with the physical life. For 
example, the life of that man who has 
not the sense of sight cannot be, ceteris 


paribus, so abundant as the life of him 


who can see. At once we see the differ- 
ent worlds in which each lives, and the 
necessary limitations of the life of the 
one, as compared with that of the other. 
To the one, the material universe is a 
blank ; to the other, a world of delight 
and pleasure. What is color and form 
to him who cannot see? What is mount- 
ain and valley, bubbling spring and crys- 
tal brook ? In a word, what is the glory 
of the heavens and the earth tothe blind ? 

Again, we may further see the mean- 
ing of more abundant life in the less in- 
complete existence of the person who 
has the sense of hearing, as compared 
with him who has not that sense. The 
world of song is to us an infinite source 
of pleasure and delight. But for those 
who cannot hear there is no symphony, 
no chorus. ‘The deaf are unable to draw 
from this realm to make life more abun- 
dant. And it is evident that what is true 
in regard to the sense of sight and of 
hearing is also true in regard to the 
other senses. 
scale of being, and look at man as intel- 


| lectual, moral and spiritual, the full and 


less full life becomes even more marked. 
We readily see that the intellectual life 
of the man who has just begun to spell 
out simple words is very small compared 
with his whose mind is well developed. 


Our intellectual life is measured by our 


intelligence. It is more or less abundant 
as our intellectual world is larger or 
smaller. With the natural eye, we see 
the visible heavens ; but, with the mental 
eye, we see laws and systems and har- 
mony. Thus, knowledge is added to 
knowledge, and life becomes fuller and 
richer. 
So it is with the spiritualnature. The 
analogy is perfect. Indeed, it is when 
we consider man morally and spiritually 
that we see the meaning of more abun- 
dant life in its higher and grander sense. 
To the spiritually enlightened mind the 
kingdom of God is life; but to those 
who are unable to discern spiritual 


| things it adds nothing to their existence 


to make it more complete. The heav- 
enly song is meaningless to us if our 
ears have not been attuned by the Holy 


-| Spirit to catch the heavenly strain. What 


is the realm of spiritual truth? What 
are all the beauties of the kingdom of 
heaven—all its glories—to the spiritually 
blind? What is the power of resistance, 
the strength and might which comes 
from spiritual life to properly guide all 
the forces of-our being, to those who 
have not drunk of heaven’s crystal 
stream ? Was the life of Bunyar as abun- 
dant before the kingdom of heaven was 
opened to his soul as when the scabs 
fell from his eyes and his deaf ears were 


} unstopped? At one time, we see him 


scattering the seeds of destruction; at 
another, the seeds of life. At one time, 
he pours forth words of vileness; at 
another, the language of ‘“ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” It is spiritual life, that life 
which Christ gives—that truly, and ina 
superior sense, makes lifé more abun- 
dant. It is a new life. A new world is 
added to our possession, new truth, new 
experience. The carnal nature, uncon- 
trolled, diminishes life ; but, by the pow- 


|er which comes to us through our new 


relations to God, the powers of the flesh 
are subordinated, and made to conduce 
to the completeness of our existence. 
Our powers are turned in the right di- 
rection, and so each contributes to make 
life more abundant. There is physical 
life and intellectual life ; but, if we would 
attain to the fullest and richest existence, 
both body and intellect must be servants 
of a heart right with God. 

We frequently see men whos@ lives, 
while they become richer in one way, 
become poorer in another. There is no 
completeness ; no real affluence. With 
some men increase in mental power 
means an impoverishment of life. But, 
it is when one faculty of our being be- 
comes strong—it adds to the strength of 
our whole nature—that we are moving 
along the lines which God has purposed 
shall bring to us an ever-increasing and 
richer life. 


There was a rain and hail storm last 
Sunday in Yreka and the northern part 
of the State. Rain also has fallen in 
Arizona as is usual at this time in the 
year, as we well remember when pass- 
ing through that country in 1860 in the 
stage. And while we have had no rain 
in this city, we have had dense fog for 
the last week, and cold days and nights. 
But, however disagreeable it may be here, 
it is only an hour’s ride outside by many 
routes, to sunny skies and beautiful 
weather. The crowded boats and cars 
on Saturday evénings and Monday morn- 
ings—and we are sorry to say also on Sun- 
days—show that multitudes know when 
it is well to be out of town here as well 
as in the Eastern cities. But with a 
great difference—there they go to find 
some cool spot ; here we go to get our 
backbone warmed ron and through. 


‘The extent of our City Park, the 
Golden Gate, is 1,013 acres, and much of 
it is still in its natural unculture’ and 


| dreariness, | 


And, as we rise in the 


Religious Intelligence. 


The meeting of the Monday Club in 
the parlors the Baldwin Hotel this week 
was one of much interest. Rev. Gc 
Adams of St. Louis gave a very enter. 
taining and instructive account of relig. 
ious and reform workin Missouri and 
adjoining States. Among the visitors 
present were Rev. H. Bingham of the 
Micronesian Mission, but for some years 
resident in Honolulu, and engaged in 
Bible translation ; Rev. J. A. Cruzan and 
others. 


The meeting of the Club next Mon. 
day will doubtless be one of particular 
interest. The subject will be “ Mission. 
ary Work in Micronesia,” to be present- 
ed by those noble veterans of missionary 
service in that field, Rev. A. A. Sturges 
and Rev. H. Bingham, both of whom 
have labored there for many years as mis- 
sionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. 


The sermon preached by Pastor Bar- 
rows at the First Church, this city, last 
Sabbath morning has been very highly 
spoken of as a most earnest, impressive, 
gospel sermon. The cause of work 
among sailors was presented at the same 
service also, by Rev. J. Rowell, 
Chaplain of the Mariners’ Church, 
Dr. Barrows’ subject in the morning 
was, ‘‘The Divine Appointment”; in the 
evening, “The Cup-Bearer at the Court 
and the Builder of a City’s Walls.” 
Congregations were large, also the young 
people’s meeting and the Sabbath-school. 

Plymouth Church in this city is doing 
noble service at its varied mission sta- 
tions. Could not some of our other 
churches imitate the good example ? 

Rev. W. H. Scudder of Plymouth, and 
Rev. Dr. Mackenzie of the First Presbyte- 
rian church exchanged on Sabbath morn- 
ing. 

Rev. J. A. Cruzan spent the Sabbath 
with Third Church, preaching to a good 


congregation in the morning ; in the even- 


ing he lectured to a much larger audi- 
ence on the Hawaiian Islands, 


Rev. Dr. Crary officiated at Bethany 
Church last Sabbath in the absence of 
Pastor Pond. 


‘The pulpit of Olivet Church was filled 
by Rev. John Kimball in the morning, 
and Rev. W. N. Meserve at night. 


*‘ Justification by Faith ” was Chap- 
lain Rowell’s theme at the Mariners’ 
Church, Sunday night. 


Rev. G. C. Adams of St. Louis is fill- 
ing the pulpit of the First Congregation- 
al Church, Oakland, very acceptably dur- 
ing the absence of its pastor, Rev. Dr. 
McLean, on vacation. 


‘*Thou shalt not tempt the Lord, 
thy God,” was Professor Mooar’s text 
at Plymouth-avenue Church, Oakland. 

‘¢ The Rejection of Christ the Great- 
est Sin ” was the subject on which Rev. 
W. W. Scudder discoursed at Alameda. 
In the afternoon the usual union, open- 
air meeting at the West End pleasure re- 
sorts was held, and a meeting of the Y. 
M. C. A., addressed by Evangelist Chub- 
buck, was held in another part of Alame- 
da. At night, a Union Temperance 
Meeting was held in the Methodist 
church, when addresses were delivered 
by different pastors, on “ What has AI- 
ready Been Done,” “ The Political Pros- 
pect,” “ Prohibition Martyrs ” and “‘ The 
Duties of Church Members.” 

The Ladies Missionary Society in con- 
nection with Golden Gate church, Oak- 
land, have had a rare treat lately in hav- 
ing present no less than four missionary 
wives — Mrs. Bingham, Mrs. Sturges, 
Mrs. Watkins and Mrs. 


‘Church Music” and ‘“‘God’s Demands 
on Men” were Pastor Cooke’s themes. 
Mrs. M. E. Richardson addressed the 
Band of Hope meeting in the afternoon. 

‘‘The Power and Influence of Exam- 
ple ” was the topic on which Rev. W. F. 
Bickford preached at Park church, Berke- 
ley. There was a praise-service at 
night. 

Rev. Spalding Witter preached at Be- 


‘nicia on “Opportunities of Repentance 


and Consequences of their Neglect.” 
He delivered a lecture at night, address- 
ed principally to young men and women, 
and a goodly number of them were pres- 
ent to hear it. 


SARATOGA.—This church at its last 
communion received one member by 
letter. In the evening of July 23d, Sen- 
ator Ferry of Grand Rapids, Mich., gave 
an interesting lecture on his travels in 
Palestine, which was a literary feast to 
all who had the pleasure of hearing him. 


BENIcIA.—At Benicia, last Wednesday 

evening, there were more in attendance 
at the prayer-meeting than usual, The 
sister who conducted the meeting did so 
with evident reluctance and shrinking, 
yet with great acceptance, and it is hop- 
ed those present may be encouraged by 
her example to conduct the gatherings 
for prayer. The Sunday congregations 
are increasing. 
_ Last Sabbath the members of the 
church in Galt gathered about their pas- 
tor, Rev. E. N. Dyer, and urged him to 
take a much-needed rest, whereupon Mr. 
A. I. Rider, a member of the church, in- 
vited the pastor to accompany him and 
his family to Lake Tahoe. Mr. Dyer 
takes his two oldest boys with him, and 
the party expects to be gone four weeks. 
The congregations in Galt have been 
good, even during the warm weather, 
and the most pleasant relations exist be- 
tween pastor and people. 

Rev. George Morris held his usual 
services at Crockett on Sunday last. His ~ 
subject at Port Costa in the afternoon 
was “ to Jesus,” 
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After an appropriate sermon from the 


- Young Men’s Christian Association, Do- 


Wepnespay, AvueustT 3, 1887. | 
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NoRDHOFF.—The chapel. at this place 


has proved a great convenience to the 
people of the village and vicinity. Here 


the parents and children come every | 


Sunday at 9:30, and unite in the wor- 
ship of prayer and song, and in the 
reading and study of the Word of Life in 
Bible class and the usual classes of the 
Sunday-school. It is a fitting service for 
the day, and supplies a need to the com- 
munity. The school is not large, but it 
is very orderly and well-conducted. This 
pleasant village, like nearly all the villages 
in Southern California, is growing, and 
the land has become valuable. The 
ample chapel lot near the center of the 
village is sufficient for a large church 
and parsonage when further growth will 
require more accommodations, 


“All Things Working Together for 
Good” and **’The Harvest Is Past and 
the Summer Is Ended” were the sub- 
jects of discourse at Antioch last Sabbath 
by pastor Rev. C. R. Hill. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Rev. Mr. Cornelius 
of Pasadena is enjoying a vacation trip 
to Alaska, free of expense. New 
churches have been organized at Laman- 
da Park and Alhambra, Southern Cali- 
fornia. Rev. E. C. Jacka has been 
installed pastor at Vallejo. 

Warren sailed 
on the City of Sydney for Japan and 
China. Rev. Dr. Hirst, President of 
the University of the Pacific, has been 
in San Jose doing preparatory work. 
Rev. Hugh Jonston of Toronto has been 
in this city en route to British Colum- 
bia. Bishop Walden will hold the 
California Conference on August 3 1st. 

Meruopist SourH.—Rev. G. B. Win- 
ton has been attending the Ukiah camp- 
meeting. The Santa Rosa folks have 
contributed the money to paint the col- 
lege there. 


SECOND CHURCH, OAKLAND. 


The Second Congregational Church 
of Oakland, Rev. Walter S. Hamlin, pas- 
tor, held, on last Sabbath morning, the 
first anniversary of its present pastorate. 


text, “Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us,” the following account of work was 
read to the church: United with the 
church—At communion in August, by 
leter 2, on profession of faith 1; in De- 
cember, by letter, 1; in February, on 
profession of faith, 3; in April, on pro- 
fession of faith, 5; in June, on profes- 
sion of faith, 3; showing the reception 
of members at each service during the 
year, among whom are some of the 
prominent workers of the Church. 
The following benevolences have re- 
ceived contributions from the Church 
and Society of Christian Endeavor, viz.: 
American Home Missionary, A. B. C. 
of Foreign Missions, American Mission- 
ary Association, A. M. Union—Church 
Building, Pacific Theological Seminary, 
New West Educational Committee, 


mestic Relief Relief Fund, covering all 
our denominational societies as well as 
local charities, with the church free of 
debt. The pastor has filled every ap- 
pointment of the church, and attend- 
ed all the sessions of Sunday-school, 
prayer-meeting and Christian Endeavor 
Society, and made over 250 pastoral 
calls. Com. 


GOLDEN GATE CHURCH, OAKLAND. 


The Golden Gate church of Oakland 
is the fourth in the order of organization 
of our Congregational sisterhood. It is 
an outgrowth of Plymouth-avenue church, 
as Pastor Cooke began work there while 
yet a student of Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary. It is located in the northwest 
part of the city, in a community largely 
‘Catholic, and, of course, a hard field— 
one that has taxed to the utmost the 
faith and endurance of its faithful pastor. 
But the loyal few who stand by him will 
not hear to his resignation, and there is, 
of course, great hope in such a fact. 
During his late trip to Yosemite this 
faithful, loving band conspired to give 
him a surprise upon his return by car- 
peting the church. They kept their se- 
cret so well that he had no idea of what 
had been done till he entered the door 
on Sabbath morning. The church is 
still small, and not a rich man in the 
congregation, as the world cuunts riches. 
But that * well done” of the Master— 
what hidden riches are bound up in that 
welcome ! Who does not covet it P 


The vote on prohibition will be taken 
in Texas to-morrow. The canvass has 
been an exciting one. At Wellborn, at a 
public meeting, one Farquhar had spoken 
for the saloon, and Dr. J. F. Eves was 
replying, when Farquhar, irritated by his 
remarks, shot at him with arifle. The 
ball missed its mark, and lodged in the 
wall just behind the speaker’s head. Dr. 
Eves was not disconcerted by his oppo- 
nent’s attempt to take his life, and con- 
cluded his speech amid prolonged ap- 
plause. Such has been the canvass. 
No doubt to-morrow will be a hot day 
in that hot State. Jefferson Davis has 
written a letter denouncing prohibition, 
and Senator Regan has made reply. 
Davis has made trouble enough for the 
South ; he tried to perpetuate the crime 
of human slavery, and now, when the 
D-ople would rise in their might and put 
down the terrible slavery of strong drink, 
he again comes in the way. Some, no 
doubt, will be influenced by him. It is 
estimated that 15,000 votes will be lost 
to the temperance cause in Texas, but 
that the amendment will carry, neverthe- 
less. To-morrow will tell the story. 
Many prayers are going up to the God 
of battles that he will give victory to the 
right in this great conflict in this great 
and growing State. 


THE -ASCENT OF MT. SHASTA. 


BY REV. DR. J. K. M’LEAN, 


The ascent of Mt. Shasta is attended, 
ordinarily, with no extreme difficulty, 
nor any special amount of peril, but a 
prodigious amount of fatigue awaits the 
ordinary climber. And the tax is large, 
in fact, upon even the greatest powers of 
endurance. Many ladies have made 
the ascent. But, upon the other hand, 
a full half of all who attempt it fail, both 
of men and women. Sisson is the com- 
mon point of departure, on the western 
side of the mountain. It is probably 
inaccessible on any other side. For 
some ten to twelve miles a pleasant bri- 
dle path winds about, well shaded by a 
beautiful forest of oak, yellow pine, su-. 
gar-pine and fir. The ascent is for sev- 
en or eight miles very gradual. Present- 
ly, however, the incline sharply increases. 
The trees become smaller, underbrush 
disappears, the sugar-pines run out, and 
only red fir is left. A little farther, and 
that tree gives place to an exceedingly 
beautiful growth of silver firs. Shapely 
are these, with their tapering trunks and 
symmetrically arranged branches, deli- 
cately decorated with pretty, yellow moss. 
The final ending of the forest is abrupt. 
The last trees are squat of stature, with 
painfully contorted trunks, and tops 
which bear witness to their fierce war- 
fare with storm and wind. ‘They have 
been crushed and choked out ofall shape 
by the vast drifts of overlying winter 
snow. ‘The wood of these trees is very 
resinous, and affords a great amount of 
flame and heat. The snow is all gone 
at timber line, however, by the middle 
of July, and to a long distance above 
that line. Some scattered stools of 
bunch grass and a few delicate flowers 
have found courage to occupy the ground. 
Above this nothing but lichens, and, in 
some spots, banks of that curious, single- 
celled vegetable which propagates itself 
among the drifts, and is commonly call- 
ed red snow. Between the higher edge 
of vegetation and the lower snow-line in 
later July and August, there lies a two- or 
three-mile stretch of loose, clanking 
stones, which, like the eternal snows 
above them, have to be crossed only on 
foot. 

ABOVE THE TIMBER. 


Just at the upper edge of timber is 
situated the horse camp, where the tired 
and hungry animals are picketed, like 
their human comrades, for a shivery and 
uncomfortable night. This point is usual- 
ly reached about 4 P.M. The time till 
dark goes in preparation for the night, 


which is generally spent in sleeplessness | 


and discomfort. As a combined result 
of the novelty of the situation, the attend- 
ant excitement, the cold, the tonic effect 
of the high altitude (here about gooo 
feet), and the supernatural brilliancy of 
the open heavens above his pillow, the 
average person is not likely to sleep at 
all. It is best to rise as early as 2 o’clock, 
and to get off on the long morning’s 
climb not later than 3. The wise mount- 
aineer will put a check upon his “morn- 
ing appetite, if he happens to have one, 
and take nothing more solid for break- 
fast than a cup of coffee and a bowl of 
beef tea. ‘The unwise one will do as he 
sees fit, and most likely suffer for it all 
day long. It is prudent, also, to carry 
‘along a canteen of beef tea and a spirit 
lamp. Also ordinary cold tea or coffee 
and crackers will be found helpful. Un- 
der no circumstances do any kind of 
spirits help at all. They hinder. Apart 
from all questions of what these articles 
are capable of doing on the lower levels, 
it is a well-demonstrated fact that at an 
altitude of 10,000 feet and upwards they 
contribute only weakness and unsteadi- 
ness. ‘The man who can’t get up with- 
out them can’t go up at all. 


For the swiftest climbers the time 
from the horse camp to the summit will 
be about four and a half hours. For 
others; all the way from six hours to eight 
and eighteen. The distance to be cover- 
ed is about five miles. The elevation to 
be ascended, five thousand feet. The 
start is always exhilarating. The morn- 
ing is clear and cool. There is no wind, 
The mercury stands at thirty-two degrees. 
The atmosphere is sharp, crisp and brac- 
ing. The fever of the past night is calm- 
ed. The loss of sleep is not noticed yet, 
although it will be exceedingly noticeable 
before the day is ended. The _pulse is 
stirred, with the unaccustomed climber, 
into something of that same feeling with 
which soldiers go into battle. The chal- 
lenge of a great undertaking is upon him. 


ON THE LAVA. 


Over loose blocks of lava, with guide 
in advance, the dusky cavalcade takes its 
way. The stones ring out under the 
feet, in the frosty air, with a sharp, me- 
tallic clang. Like long, white arms the 
down-reaching fields of snow beckon the 
climber, their upper portion lost in the 
darkness. Silence holds all the company 
for a‘time. Then, in a kind of spontan- 
eous reaction from the oppressiveness of 
the situation, all hands begin to shout 
and sing. Jokes and quips set in. As 
soon as the first long serpentine tongue 
of snow is reached, there is a shout and 
scamper along the line. Of brief dura- 
tion, however, is such hilarity. Thebrisk 
exercise in this rare and rapidly rarefying 
atmosphere is beginning to tell upon 
heart and lungs. These organs labor 
furiously. Pretty soon the man ahead or 
behind is discovered sitting down, with 
but slender regard to the nature of the 
seat he occupies. We are now at an al- 
titude of some 11,000 or 12,000 feet. © 

By daylight the broad snowfield is 
reached, and the real business of the 
day begins. At an angle ranging from 


almost 


crisp, glittering snow stretches upward 
for two miles or more. It is ice rather 
than snow. Yesterday afternoon at 2 
o’clock the surface was somewhat soft, 
and will be so again under the full rays 
of the sun this afternoon. But at this 
present moment it is so hard as to make 
the footing difficult. Our company made 
a solemn compact yesterday to keep to- 
gether. They are beginning already to 
break the compact. The swifter-footed 
are growing impatient with this snail’s 
pace. The sittings-down occur at brief- 
er intervals, the halts grow more and 
more protracted. The weaker-kneed are 
growing less sanguine of-success. Then 
comes the inevitable crisis when some 
member shall give out. It is almost al- 
ways a man who does this, and not a 
woman. This event occurs usually about 
an hour or so after sunrise. The warm 
rays bring a delicious sense of comfort. 
first to the benumbed fingers, as if bags 
of eider down had been bound around 
them, then gradually diffuses itself through 
the whole system. To this succeeds an 
irresistible drowsiness. Apart : 
from the awfulness of being left alone on 
this desolate height, one could easily 
choose to sink down upon the hard snow | 
and sleep. And the horrible thirst! 
Lips are parched, and jaws and tongue 
and throat. Now is the time for a few 
swallows of cold tea and aslowly munch- 
ed cracker to start again the checxed 
salivary secretions. But woe to the un- 
fortunate wight who yields to the temp- 
tation of snow-eating! However, almost 
every one does yield to it. All cautions 
to the contrary go for nothing. One is 
sure he’ll die if he don’t slake this con- 
suming thirst; he can only-die if he does 
eat snaw to slake it with. And so he 
fevers his burning mouth and throat still 
more. With some a serious nausea like 
sea-sickness begins to be experienced. 
With others the lips turn a black purple, 
and the nostrils and the ears. It fairly 
seems as though the blood would spurt 
through them. A man can know now 
to a dead certainty what condition of 
lungs and heart he is in. Some have 
learned it to their serious and lifelong 
cost. 

From various causes, one after anoth- 
er, to a third of our party of a dozen 
succumb. A few, with revived courage, 
presently come on; others descend ig- 
nominiously to the horse camp, where at 
noon we shall find them, all prepared to 
demonstrate that they could easily enough 
have done the thing if they had chosen, 
but that it was out of this or that highly 
prudential consideration, purely, they for- 
bore. 

A HARD PULL. 


Meantime the sturdy ones are begin- 
ning to encounter the only really for- 
midable objective part of the whole as- 
cent. The path leads across a steeply 
inclined ravine of snow and ice, topped a 
half-mile higher by a cliff of loose con- 
crete. The water trickles over the face 
of this cliff at midday, slacking some- 
what the cement which binds the small 
mass together. The next night’s freeze 
presses many small bowlders and other 
stones out of their bed. Then when the 
next morning’s sun shines brightly upon 
them, the frost hold is broken, and the 
stones come tumbling off the face of the 
cliff and go rolling and bouncing at a fu- 
rious rate down the mountain. It is for 
half an hour or so, at some times in the 
summer, a really sharp bombardment. 
Some of the stones are of quite good 
size, and attain a fearful velocity in their 
descent. Some which are thinnish and 
flat go whizzing edgewise past the dis- 
mayed pilgrim with a noise like a big 
buzzsaw, fairly fanning his face with their 
wind, and sending off upon him show- 
ers of fragments like to inky hailstones. 
It is for only a few moments that one is 
exposed to the enfilading bombardment, 
however. But those few moments, it is 
needless to remark, are devoted strictly 
to business, and not at all to either sight- 
seeing or making notes. : 


After some three-hours’ sharp work 
the advance climbers have—while the 
rest are straggling all the way along for 
a mile below—reached a huge protuber- 
ance of rock which stands out on the 
sky line of the mountain, and is called 
the Thumb. This point is the rubicon 
of the trip. This being reached and 
passed, most persons get courage to 
push on to the final peak, 1,500 feet 
higher in altitude, and about a mile and 
a half in distance. The views begin 
now to be superb. They are, in fact, 
better from the lower points like this than 
from the summit. From that great 
height everything is flattened under the 
eyes. All detail is largely lost. The 
vast width of view is, indeed, most im- 
pressive at the top. But from the 
Thumb the details of river, hill, mount- 
ain and valley are very clear-cut and 
well-defined. The view takes in Lassen’s 
butte, eighty miles to the south, the 
Marysville butte, still further away, with 
glimpses of the tawny Sacramento valley 
beyond. Scott mountains stand in front, 
with the Salmon, Castle Rock, and vari- 
Ous minor ranges. At the far east loom 
the Sierra Nevadas, and a wide vista 
opens over Eastern Oregon away into 
Washington Territory. Captain Jack’s 
old stamping ground, the lava beds, lie 
not very far away in the foreground, 
while Lake Klamath, Goose and ‘Tule 
lakes gleam like silver shields in the fair 
morning light. Closer still at hand are 
glimpses of the beautiful McCloud and 
Strawberry valley. The latter nestles 

n, warm and lovely 10,000 feet be- 
low us, while beyond, casting their shadow 
over the emerald lobe which they nour- 
ish, rise the picturesque Castle rocks. It 
is a prospect never to be forgotten, and 


thirty to forty-five degrees the hard, | 


venience involved in gaining it. 


amply rewards all the labor and incon- | 


A BIG CINDER HEAP. 

Of the remaining 1,500 feet the most 
part is easy traveling. About 800, how- 
ever, is occupied by the Black mountain, 
which in appearance and consistency re- 
minds one of the cinder heap cast out- 
side a blacksmith’s forge. The stuff 
yields provokingly to the footsteps. And 
this, coupled with the great variety of 
the atmosphere, makes progress to be 
tediously slow—only a few steps ata 
time, in a panting way, with long halts 
at the end. “This 800 feet seems to be 
full 1,800 before its completion. Then 
a narrow plateau of snow, and the ex- 
treme pinnacle stands before us. On 
this snow plateau a few years since lay 
exposed the blanched skeleton of an an- 
telope, which perished at some time in 
the past while trying to make this lofty 
pass The poor creature was most likely 
overtaken in a snowstorm. ‘The final 
summit consists of a cleft peak, the two 
points of which are some 300 or 400 
feet apart, severed by a notch of 217 
feet. And here, banked in by eternal 
snows, lie the hot springs of Shasta 
butte. 
acre they bubble, and hiss, and snort and 


fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen and all 


temperature of these springs is very 
high—about 184 degrees. An egg can 
be cooked or the teakettle boiled over 
them in short order. Uncomfortable as 
this ground is to the olfactories and all 
the other senses, it proved a welcome 
spot a few years ago to an adventurous 
geologist and his guide. They were 
caught up here by a heavy snowstorm 
and obliged to spend the night. Only 
the hot earth about these springs kept 
them alive. Literally scalding upon the 
one side and freezing upon the other, 
they rolled the heavy hours away, until 
welcome morning and a clear sun re- 
leased them from their lofty but foul- 
aired dungeon. ‘Two hundred feet re- 
‘main still to be. conquered. It is the 
most nerve-trying part of all. At first 
it is like climbing up the gutter of a hip- 
roofed house. Then the gutter abruptly 
ends, and the climber finds himself on 
the ridge pole of the mountain. Down 
the one side the outlook is not so bad. 
It is only the height of a church steeple 
that he has to look down that way. But 
if he shall crane his neck out in the 
other direction he will draw himself back 
aghast. He is looking down a sheer, un- 
broken descent of 500 to 1,000 feet. 
He flattens himself to the all too nar- 
row ridge like a lizard, and wishes he 
could sink his fingers and his toes into 
this crumbling rock two inches deep. 
Vicious little puffs of wind whirl them- 
selves up out of the rock eddies beneath. 
As harmless as playful little kittens are 
they. But he considers this no suitable 
place for frivolity of any kind, and re- 
sponds to their caresses only by clutch- 
ing still closer to his knife blade of rock. 
But in a‘few moments this final difficulty 
is safely passed, and the shaken climber 
rears himself in a conservative way 
along side of the terminal cliff, exultive 
over achieved success, but at the same 
time half under conviction for his folly 
in having thrust himself into this ter- 
rific spot. By and by, however, he 
grows reassured, and can proceed to take 
in at his leisure the all but boundless 
view afforded from the summit of 
Mount Shasta.—-Oakland Tribune. 
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other unimaginable, ill-assorted odors. The | 
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{For Tae Pactrte. | 
| LILIES. 


Beautiful lily, as white as the snow, 

That gladdens our beautiful earth below, 
Thy waxen chalice, gleaning and white, 
Bedewed with the tears of the weeping night; 
Purest and fairest of Nature’s own flowers, 
Fallen from God’s blooming garden to ours— 


Oh, when I gaze on thy marvelous grace. 

There floats to me now a beauteous face; 

And, though my tresses are white as the 
snow, 

Yet thoughts of her, as in long ago, 

In softest accents of pleasure speak, 

And the hot tears fall on my withered cheek. 


I see her again, my beautiful bride; 

Under the lilies I stand by her side. 

I see them touching her rippling hair, 

While sweet strains float on the evening air. 
As the wedding march in melody peals 

A vision of happiness over me steals. 


Yet but a moment that glory was shed 

Ere I saw the radiant, golden head 

So sweetly rest on its pillow of snow; 

And the earth was clad in the deepest woe. 
On sunny brow, ’mid clustering gold, 

The pure white petals of lilies rolled. . 


The muffled notes of the tolling bell 

Less like a stone on my heartstrings fell. 
They seemed like messengers sent from God, 
When they laid my ‘‘Lily’ beneath the sod. 
And long have their petals so softly waved 
Their robings of beauty upon her grave. 


Now, often I seek, in the lonely night, 
That silent grave in the pure moonlight; 
And softly pray to the One above 

To shower on me the dew of his love. 

If I’m as the lilies my mind’s at ease, 
For the king in glory was not like these. 


May I gather the precious pearls of love 

As they the dew from the marts above! 

And may my robings of fleecy fold 

Carry, like theirs, a heart of gold; 

And after my race on earth is run 

Content to have lived for the work I’ve done. 


B. BRowN. 


BRIEF SKETCH OF MISSIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD IN MEXICO. 


(Concluded from last week.) 
NORTHERN MEXICO. 


In 1882 the American Board also 
opened a mission in Northern Mexico. 
Mr. J. D. Eaton arrived in Chihuahua 
about the time that we did in Guadala- 
jara. The missionaries there found a 
much more favorable element to work 
upon, and a much readier acceptance of 
the Bible and the preaching of the gos- 
pel. Hundreds of Bibles and Testa- 
ments were sold, and the Word every- 
where had a ready hearing. The people 
seemed ripe forthe gospel. Services 
were in due time opened in Chihuahua, 
the capital of the State—a city of some 
15,000. About two years later services 
were opened in Parral—a mining town of 
importance in the southern part of the 
State. The work there has met with 
much success from the first. The first 
church was organized in Chihuahua last 
year, and the one in Parral this year ; 
also, one in Paso del Norte. Others are 
to be organized soon, making it altogeth- 
er a very promising and inviting field. 
There is much more freedom and toler- 
ance in Northern than in Central and 
Southern Mexico. The missionary force 
of Chihuahua is two missionaries and 
wives, with one lady teacher; in Parral, 
one missionary and wife and lady teach- 
er. The Board has seen best to pur- 
chase property in Chihuahua, and so the 
mission has a fine house or property 
which accommodates one mission fam- 
ily, the girls’ and boys’ school and the 
chapel and a Bible-room. The influence 
of the school is making itself felt and is 
quite popular. It numbered about forty- 
five last winter. ‘The Sunday-school also 


is a valuable aid to the church work. | 


Touring there has been attended with 
rich blessings, and the gospel has thus 
found entrance into many houses which 
are now the nucleus of Christian congre- 
gations, asking for preachers and teach- 
ers. At the conference of the two mis- 
sions, Over a year ago, Secretary Clark 
said he could not express his surprise at 
finding the work so much farther ad- 
vanced than he had even dared to hope. 
The congregations are large and appre- 
ciative (2. ¢., large for such a work). 
There are to be found many more of the 
well-to-do and intelligent people among 
the members of the churches in Chihua- 
hua than in Guadalajara. : 


SONORA MISSION. 


At the above mentioned Conference, 
Over a year ago, it was decided to enter 
and occupy the States of Sonora and 
Sinaloa, as yet unoccupied by any other 
missionary society. We were soon after 
appointed by the Board to the new work. 
The place selected was the capital of So- 
nora, Hermosillo, about 175 miles from 
the United States line at Nogales, and 
about ninety miles from the coast at 
Guaymas. It is on the Sonora Rail- 
road, which is the extension of the Santa 
Fe Railroad, a branch through New 
Mexico and Arizona. We arrived there 
early last fall, and met with a very warm 


_ reception, so far as the weather was con- 


cerned, and to many of the people 
themselves, we trust, we were welcome. 
There are no American families in the 
place, although there are several Ameri- 
can miners there and at other points 
around. We have found the climate 
very pleasant during the winter, but ex- 
tremely hot in the summer, from May 
to October. We began the sale of Bi- 
bles, papers and tracts soon after our ar- 
rival, and, up to the present time, have 
succeeded in selling nearly $300 worth of 


Bibles and other books, but were much | 


hindered and discouraged in the work on 
account of the prevalence of smallpox 
from November to April. I could scarce- 
ly make a visit without running on to a 
case of it, and so exposing ourselves to 
the dread disease. The kind Providence | 
shielded’ us, however, and kept sickness 
away from our dwelling, The. yellow 
fever, for the past five years, has’ almost 
ruined the State in. a. business point of 


may not this, yet there is the fear that it 
may. Sonora is the poorest State in 
Mexico, and the people are much im- 
poverished through the hard times, and 
many who would are not able to buy a 
copy of the Bible. Two months after 
our arrival in Hermosillo a Rev. Mr. 
Corbin of the M. E. Church South 
opened a mission in the town of Magda- 
lena, some 100 miles or so north of us. 
He was soon met with such violent op- 
position and threats of personal harm 
that he thought it prudent to retire, and 
so left the place, and has established him- 
self in Nogales, on the United States side 
of the line, and has opened public ser- 
vices, and is now building a church. In 
Hermosillo we have visited a great deal, 
and have sought to gaia the good-will of 
as many, and the ill-will of as few, as 
possible. We goon the principle that if 
we respect others, not openingly attack- 
ing their religious beliefs, that they will 
find it more difficult to harm us or create 
public sentiment against us. 

Few have responded to our invitation 
to the gospel services ; never more than 
five or six atatime. But we had occa- 
sion to preach private sermons to many 
inquiring ones, who came to see the 
books, or to know more of some book or 
tract they had read. Many come in out 
of mere curiosity, so that I am often en- 
gaged the whole forenoon eagerly read- 


them. We found the same spirit and 
state of things in Guaymas, and we have 
hope that, in time, a good work may be 
developed there, also. We have secured 
about forty annual subscribers to an il- 
lustrated Spanish paper, El Foro, pub- 
lished in Mexico city by the the Presby- 
terian Board of Missions; also, about 
ten names to our little paper published 
in Guadalajara, El Testigo. These pa- 
pers are well received, and are superior 
to tracts in presenting the gospel truths. 
The illustrations make it more attractive, 
the letters from various workers give de- 
sirable information of the progress, and 
there are stories, anecdotes and general 
news, making it an altogether acceptable 
tract. 

I have made weekly visits to the State 
Prison (a sad-looking affair), where some 


subscribers to the paper, and have dis- 
tributed hundreds of pages of old papers 
and many tracts. I have also loaned 
them a Bible and other books, which 
have been read with mucho gusto. 
Many sincere thanks and ‘“‘God bless you” 
have indicated the spirit in which these 
things have been received. 

I have already exceeded the limits of 
time, but find the sketch is necessarily 
abridged and fragmentary, as I have but 
merely touched upon the principal points; 
but I trust sufficiently to give you some 
idea of the field and work, and the prog- 
ress it has made in the five years. We 
are fully aware that the progress is but 
very small, but feel encouraged compar- 
ing it with its beginnings—we feel en- 
couraged to go on, taking the blessing of 
God in the past as an earnest of what 
we may expect from his presence and 
guidance in the future, if we are loyal to 
him and are found always fulfilling hi 
will. 


TRUE. 


Show a man where he can earn a dol- 
lar by honest work and you have done 
him a service, if he has the spirit of a 
man left in him ; but build a soup kitch- 
en for him, ‘grub stake” him period- 
ically, lend him money, teach him in the 
darkest night there is always a light in 
the window, a fire on the hearth, and 
food for the asking, and you have an in- 
curable mendicant on your hands for the 
rest of his days. There is no doubt that 
the knowledge of the existence of an in- 
ebriates’ home does not discourage the 
victim of alcoholism to stop drinking to 
excess. A free hospital is a good thing ; 
but it doubtless does not deter an animal 
man from excess, to know that, if he 
makes himself sick through indulgence, 
he is sure of good care at the public 
cost ; it does not discourage professional 
begging to know that, if banished from 
the streets, there are almshouses on gold- 
en hinges turning. The argument against 
the French system of inspection of broth- 
els is that the increased precautions 
against contagion only make the bold 
and reckless rakes still bolder. In other 
words, the efforts of humanity to inter- 
fere with the inexorable consequences of 
sin, to help the survival of those who are 
Clearly. fit to die, because unfit to live, 
have the effect of increasing rather than 
abating great social evils.— Oregonian. 


SINGING HALLELUJAHS. 


Dr. John Hall believes in rehearsing 
beforehand our ecclesiastical songs of 
praise. This is his exhortation, especial- 
ly to aged saints: 

‘* Have-a rocking-chair in some large 
room at the top of the house, all cozy, 
quiet and clean, and in some of the old 
familiar tunes of the village church of 
your childhood sing by the hour, with an 
open mouth and a loud voice—not on a 
penny-whistle pitch--the psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs of Wesley and 
Watts, of David and Moses.” 

Sing away and rock away, and don’t 
be afraid if your neighbors do think you 
are.a Methodist ; for, if you are a live 
one, the angels won’t be ashamed of you. 
But while you are singing think what the 
words mean, and let your heart go out in 
that meaning. Think, too, of the many 
who used tosing these same songs with 
you, but who-can sing them no more 
now, for their. lips are still in death, and 
their sweet voices are hushed in the 
churchyard grave, to be heard no more 
until you join together in singing thehal- 


view. It did not return last year, and | 


lelujahs of the skies.— Baptist Weekly. 


ing and interpreting the Scriptures to | 


have bought books, and I have three 


| 


Miscellany. 


DRIFTING. 


In the pleasant cool of evening, 
As the sunset’s ruddy glow 
Cast resplendent its reflection 
On the dancing waves below, 
From the shore I loosed my row-boat, 
Peace and quiet for my quest, . 
Floated down the sparkling river, 
Indolent, with oars at rest. 


-Dreamily 1 saw the shadows 

Deepening so thick and fast; 

Dreamily heard strains of music 
In the villages I passed; 

Noticed not how time was speeding, 
How the river, more and more, 

Widened, e’en while I expected 
Soon to turn my skiff to shore. 


But at last my wandering senses 
To my course attentive grew, 
And I sprang up quickly, startled, 

As the sea-breeze o’er me blew... 
Not so easy now the turning 

Of my little bark would be; 
In my lethargy I’d drifted 

Past the river out to sea. 


So in life we all are passing 

- Through some crisis, it may be; | 

We cannot tell where ends the river, 
At what point begins the sea; 

And perhaps we find, on w»king, 
We had better used the var, 

For we’ve drifted, all unconscious, 
Beyond turning to the shore. 

—Ruth Gray. 


MUTUAL CONFESSIONS. 


No stories are more trustworthy than 
those which people tell upon themselves 
in moments of abandon to the merry, 
spirit of the hour. One _ confession 
brings forth another, and the chain of 
laughter lengthens. 3 

An artist, whose portraits are only less 
familiar than his charming illustrations 
which peep from the pages of our best 
magazines, sat in his studio with a group 
of gay friends about him a few evenings 
ago. A casual remark started a whole 
series of confessions. One of the guests 
rebuked his host for keeping his top-coat 
on during a recent “at home.” He re- 
plied, ‘‘To tell the truth, the subject of 
when to take off my coat is a matter of 
dreadful anxiety to me. I went to 
church one Sunday to sing in a choir 
that stood in front of the congregation. 
Getting in just on time, I pulled off my 
overcoat, and only discovered by catch- 
ing sight of my shirt-sleeve that I had no 
coat on at all. I had just bought me a 
reefer, and, of course, wore no coat un- 
der it. 

“My next experience was almost as 
bad. Going to a full-dress party, I 


| found my overcoat too heavy and my 


spring coat too light. Once more I 
adopted the short, tailless reefer, tucking 
up my dress-coat tails. An attendant 
removed my coat upon entering the 
house, and my host bore me with im- 
petuous cordiality into the midst of the 
rooms. Quite forgetful, I made my 
bows here and there, until a series of 
well-bred smiles and a vigorous touch 
upon my arm brought my coat-tails to 
my recollection, and I backed out of the 
room in blushing confusion.” | 

“If Harry would only not put on his 
hat in church, I wouldn’t mind anything 
else,” said his wife ; ‘but he goes to the 
theater so much oftener than he goes to 
church, and his bald spot isa trifle sen- 
sitive, I suppose.” ‘‘Humph,” replied 
the husband, “I make a driveling idiot 
of myself saying over, ‘Keep your hat in 
your hand till you get to the vestibule! 
Keep your hat in your hand till you get 
to the vestibule !’ through the prayer and 
hymn sermon; and then when I step out 
into the aisle, the bustle makes me clap 
it on, and then I jerk it off and get red 
in the face. 

‘‘But that is not so bad as tothink one 
is in church when one is at the play. 
My wife is the daughter of a minister, 
and had never been in a theater until 
she came to Boston with me, and I was 
to meet her and our hostess at the Park 
Theater one night. By some mischance 
I was late and flurried and disappointed. 
The two ladies were ushered down what 
seemed to the countrywoman an inter- 
minable aisle, to the third row of stalls 
from the front. My wife, as she sank 


| into her seat, dropped her head at once 


devoutly upon the rail in front. At this 
moment her companion gasped, ‘Sara, 
what are you going to do?’ ‘Take off 
my rubbers,’ said the quick-witted wom- 
an, abandoning her prayers to clutch at 
a foot that was guiltless of overshoe.’’ 


‘That was not so bad a mistake as I 
made in church,” said one of the guests, 
“when I was a bride in Pennsylvania. I 
had curly hair that frizzed about my 
neck naturally, but every one else that I 
knew wore false frizzes, which curled 
tight at the back of the head. SoI had 
a way of twisting my short hair up on a 
bit of paper for a few moments before 
going out. One Sunday morning my 
young hnsband saw me preparing to 


| twist up, and said, warningly, ‘Cynthia, 


you will certainly forget those curl-papers 
some day.’ ‘No, I won’t. I have never 
forgotten them yet,’ said I; ‘but I will 
use big papers this time so that I cannot 
help thinking of them.’ Up went my 
locks. When church-time approached, 
the cat tipped over a vase, and I was 
hurried off in a flutter of annoyance. By 
the time church was reached, in my fresh 
gown and still fresh wifely honors, I felt 
quite «the center of attraction as I fol- 
lowed my husband up the great aisle. 
During the long litany I stood, and. my 
idle young thoughts drifted about until 
my eyes alighted upon a good Moravian 
sister, who. wore behind each ear a group 
of five false curls of such weight and 
size as never grew on mortal head. 
‘There !’ I mused, complacently, ‘I won- 
der if ever I shall—.’ Oh, ye gods! 
what had I done? The candlemold | 
curls were things of beauty beside the } 
newspaper horns which reposed behind ‘ 


my own ears. I did not dare sit down 
(for my husband had reproved me for 
that the Sunday before) until the litany 
was ended, and those papers would 
crackle if I took them out there. I lived 
through the next few moments in a cold 
perspiration. Never did I hear ‘Let us 
pray’ with such devout thanks. I slid to 
my knees. Two wrenching clutches 
transferred the curl-papers to my pocket, 
and a vicious dab disposed of the_scold- 
ing locks inside my net. Then the fun- 
ny side struck me. I peeped between 
my fingers at my husband only to see his 
mouth twitching with amusement. He 
never mentioned the subject between us 
for months, but the sight of a tight curl 
on any one’s neck will send a cold streak 
down my spine to this day.” 
“Was that your own actual experi- 
ence?” asked one of the fair guests, 
somewhat to the astonishment of the 
others. 
not. exactly,” was the 
blushing reply. ‘It really happened to 
a friend of a lady whom I met on my 
bridal tour in Pennsylvania. I ventured 
to tell it in the first person, as being 
more interesting. Why do you ask?” 

‘‘Because J was the bride who went to 
church in curl-papers,” was the astound- 
ing reply. 

After a pause, the real bride proceed- 
ed to add to the stock of narrative as 
follows: ‘The last time J told a story 
was at asummer resort. It was about 
an awfully mean man who took his chil- 
dren’s pennies from them. When I got 
through, a young man sitting near me 
arose, and coldly said, Madam, that was 
my father.’ xz. 


WHAT IS VULGARITY? 


Second-rateness, combined with ob- 
tuseness to the fact—as we think of the 
causes producing vulgarity of this defini- 
tion, in the community, do we not at 
once hit upon the second-rate newspa- 
per? I think we each know of a news- 
paper whose influence is constantly vul- 
garizing, because it is invariably on the 
side of the second-best as against the 
first-best in everything. With its single 
second-chop aim at a huge subscription 
list, it is always on the safe side of hit- 
ting a low enough average appreciation, 
instead of any high and exceptional ap- 
preciation. Its editorials are so plainly 
written down to a supposed low grade of 
intelligence that even this low grade 
would seem certain to detect and resent 
it. Its very news is so dressed as to 
make sure, at all hazards, of suiting the 
most vulgar palate among its patrons. 
With its amplification of second-chop 
events by second-chop writers, its puffs 
of second-chop people and their books 
or other achievements, its hot advocacy 
of second-chop office-seekers, with their 
second-chop political notions—what can 
it be but a vulgarizing influence ? 

On the other hand, do we not know of 
a journal whose whole tone—in editori- 
als, in news and news comment, in polit- 
ical discussion, in literary review—is the 
tone of candid talk between gentlemen? 
It is plain in every line that each writer 
is offering, not a second-best, supposed 
to be suited to a duller intelligence or 
inferior opportunities, but the best knowl- 
edge and opinion by him attainable. 
Any considerable acquaintance with its 
issues,. moreover, gives one a confidence 
that the writer, undertaking a special 
topic in its columns, has some compe- 
tency to speak upon it. In other words, 
it maintains the reputation with its read- 
ers of being a journal prepared by first- 
class intelligence for first-class intelli- 
gence. 

We all feel that we must keep up with 
the news of the world. We insist on 
taking our “fifty years cf Europe” in 


it not, now, a most strange and vulgar 
taste in us if we prefer—or even if we 
submit—to take this indispensable news 
through a medium perfectly recognized 
to be second-rate in morals, manners and 
intelligence, when there is a better to be 
had 

The * power of the press” !—we are 
always eulogizing it as one of our boast- 
ed modern blessings. Yet in my own 
private judgment I take the liberty of 
thinking that the evil newspaper afore- 
mentioned has done more harm in this 
country in the past dozen years than any 
other one influence. In social aims, in 
political morals (or immorals), in general 
tone and atmosphere, it has done its 
worst, and 1s doing its worst to vulgarize 
the country.— August Atlantic. 


@ENTLEMEN, EXCUSE ME.” 


A public dinner had been given Gen- 
eral Harrison on one occasion. At the 
close of the dinner one of the gentleman 
drank his health. The General pledged 
his toast by drinking water. Another 
gentleman offered a toast, and said: 
‘General, will you not favor me by 
drinking a glass of wine?” The Gener- 
al, in a very gentlemanly way, begged to 
be excused. He was again urged to join 
in a glass of wine. This was. too much. 
He rose from his seat, and “said in the 
“Gentlemen, I have twice refused to 
partake of the wine-cup. I hope that 
will be sufficient. Though you press’the 


‘matter ever so much, not a drop shall 


pass my lips. I made a resolve when I 


started in life that I would avoid strong 


drink, That vow I have never broken. 
I am one of a class of seventeen young 
men who graduated at college together. 
The other ‘sixteen’ members of’ my class 
now fill: drunkards” graves, and all from 
the pernicious habit of wine-drinking. I 
owe all my health, happiness: and pros- 
perity to that resolution. Would you 


urge me.to break it now? ”—Youth’s 
World. 


daily, or at least weekly, installments. Is 


Pett although lacking as regards erudi- 


SHOWERS OF BLESSING. 


The Lord has spoken 1t— 

His kingdom shall be ushered in; 
The King of Peace shall come to win, 
And he upon his throne shall sit. 
We have the promise, it is writ; 
When shall his reign begin? 


’Tis now! the showers of night 

Have fallen on the hazy hills; 

Hark, now, the music of the rills! 

They’re gleaming in the morning light; 

And where the darkness takes its flight — 
Joy all the valley fills. 


As rise the vapors long, 

Until the heavens are full of rain— 

So from uncounted hearts in pain | 
Ascending cries from shrines of wrong 
Have gone to bring the answering song, 
_ And earth is glad again. 


Forget ye not to pray, 

Ye lowly ones; for, rising through 

The darkness all, an avenue 

Leads straight to Him whose gracious sway 
In earth and heaven, the same alway, 
Embraces yours and you. 


The music of the showers 
Returns with beauty in their trail; 
The name of Jesus as a tale | . 
Of sweetness charms the passing hours-- 
And lo! we walk amid the flowers; 

Nor shall the blessing fail. 


Yes; every prayer we send 
To His dear throne, and every gift, 
Like his electric currents swift, 
Shall make our vines of beauty bend 
With fullness all. O God, our Friend, 
Thus we our prayers uplift! 
—Bible Society Record. 


BREVITIES. 


Adopt every means to secure the ferti!- 
ity of your soil.— Western Rurul. 


The minister of a church in Somerset 
county, Maine, it is said, has his sermons 
printed and sends a copy to each mem- 
ber who is absent. 


~The whole number of- churches in 
the United States is estimated to be 132,- 
435, the whole number of ministers 91,- 
g11, and of communicants 19,018,977. 


The Harvard Annex has just held its 
commencement exercises. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Agassiz, President of the Annex, 
delivered the annual address to the six 
graduates. 


It is reported that Ovid’s tomb has 
been discovered at Anadolkioi, near Kus- 
tendami. The stone marking the tomb 
represents Ovid’s arrival at the Island of 
Tormi, when he was banished by Augus- 
tus. 

Sarah Marshall, who died recently at 
Philadelphia, Pa., leaves her fortune, 
which is estimated at from $350,000 to 
$400,000, for the relief of chronic _and 
incurable invalids who cannot be cared 
for by the general hospitals. 


A German engineer named Henkels 
has invented a window-pane through 
which a room can be ventilated without 
admitting a draught. To every square 
meter of glass there are five thousand 
holes, conical in shape and widening to- 
wards the side. ‘These panes have been 
adopted in many of the German hospitals. 


Catholic State Church at Pondicherry is 
now an accomplished fact, and the ec- 
clesiastical affairs of the ancient capital 
of French India will henceforth be ad- 
ministered by a Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, independent of local control and 
free of cost to the Government, 


When will farmers learn that there is 
no gain in planting pumpkins along 
with their corn? Let them keep an ac- 
count with a field, one-half of which is 
planted to corn and pumpkins mixed 
and the other half to the same crops kept 
apart. The result will cure them of their 
old-fashioned folly. 


Theré are eight forts for the protec- 
tion of travelers on the sixty miles of 
road between Meccaand Jedda. These, 
however, do not protect to any consider- 
able extent, and, possibly, are not ex- 
pected to do so. During the pilgrim 
months everybody is on the alert to get 
‘what he can from the poor pilgrims. 


It is estimated that the income of 
Archbishop Corrigan, resident in New 
York, is $40,000 a year, which is gath- 
ered from the cathedraticum, a tax of 
$200 a year on each church in the arch- 
diocese, besides $5,000 salary from the 
cathedral, his palace and its expenses, 
and a tax of $1 on each burial in Calvary | 
Cemetery. | 


Massachusetts manufacturers are devis- 
ing plans by which strikes can in future 
be averted. One is to create a fund of | 
one dollar a week for each operative un- 
til it shall reach fifty dollars, which draws 
6 per cent. Ifthe men strike they for- 
feit the money. Another offers several 
annual prizes for the saving of the largest 
percentage of earnings, which amount to 


$525. 


AN ORIGINAL VERSION. 


There lived near Alexandria, in Vir- 
ginia, an old colored man and woman, 
whom their acquaintances called Daddy 
and Mammy Williams. He had had 
educational advantages, and could read 
in a fashion peculiarly his own ; but his 


; possessed great force of character, 
which she. often displayed in a manner 


When she became particularly fractious, |. 
Daddy would take the Bible, and open 
to that chapter in Revelation beginning, 
And there appeared a great wonder in j. 


| of headache, watery 


The disestablishment of the Roman | 


that was very Uuritating to her husband. }. 


Is an inflamed condi 
tion of the lining 
membrane of the nos 
trils, tear-ducts and 
throat, affecting the 
lungs. An acrid mu 
cous is secreted the 
discharge is accom: 
panied with a burning 
sensation. There ar 
severe spasms of snee 
zing, frequent attacke 


x 


and inflamed eyes. 
CREAM BALM 


“FEVER 


| A POSITIVE OURE. A particle ia applied 
into each nostril, and is agreeable. 50 cents at 
Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents. ELY 
BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich street, New York. 


Honest WEIGHT Lowest Rate. 
IMMEDIATE DELIAERY. 


ENTERPRISE WOOD & COAL YARD 


AND. 
BOARDING STABLE. 
GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. 


1925 Bush St., Bet. Laguna & Buchanan 


WOOD, COAL, COKE and CHARCOAL. 
Send trial order. , 

Horses boarded at lowest rates, and perfcct 

satisfaction guaranteed. Hay and grain for sale. 


A Noted Divine Says: 

“s— have been using Tutt’s Liver Pilis 
for Dyspepsia, Weak Stomach and 
Costiveness, with which I have long 
been afflicted. 


Tutt’s Pills 


ARE A SPECIAL BLESSING. 


I never had anything todomesermu 
ood. I reccommend them to all as 
She best medicine in existance.” 
Rev. F. R. OSGOOD, Now York. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
Office, 44 Murray St., New York. 


After gy | years’ 
™ experience in the 
reparation of more 
Shan One Hundred 
lications for patents in 
ates and Foreign coun- 


the United 
e Un 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American anh as ag 
f te caveats. trade-marks, - 

ts, forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. eir experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained through Munn £Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN which 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 

ewspaper of its kind published in the world. 

@ advantages of such a notice every patentee 


understands. 
This large and splendidly illustrated newspa 
is pabtished WREKLY at $3.00 a year, an 


admitted to be the best paper devoted to ngpeoee 

mechanics, inventions, engineering works, 

other departments of industrial progress, pub- 

lisbed in any contains she pos of 
very i 

it fous “mouths for one dollar. 


York. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can Qb- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRA WING oF 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references 1d 
actual clients in your own State, County, City cr 


Town, write 10 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 
ANTISEL 
PIANOSL 


also Gold an ver 
for greatest strength, durability and stand: 
ingintune. Most complete factory in ex- 


istance. . 500 forsale. Also50 Dunham, 60 
Shoninger Pianos (established 50 gears), 50 
Pease, 60 Schuman & Sons, 25 Standard, 
Steinway, Billings, Weber, Cable, Chicker- 
ing, Dehroden, Knabe, Steck, Emerson, 
Hallett & Davis, Hallett & Cumston, Scho- 
macher, Patti, Opera—100 stylesand makes. 
Second-hand, up. Largest stock ; lowest 
rices; easiest terms; all ranteed. Rent 
0Oup. Odd-Fellows’Hall,Market & 7th sts. 


cuurcw LIGHT 
and best 


Chumh Stores, Sho indow 
Th es, “sy w ows, Banks, 


Established 1857. 


Piso’s dy for Catarrh is th 
Best, for and 


Sold by druggists t by mail, 
E. T.‘Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


NATIBELLFOUNDRYCO 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH ISO0 TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS CHURCH.SCHOOLFIRE ALARM 


‘Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


120 Front St., San Francisco 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure per and Tin for me RK 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, L 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


MeShane Bell F 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 


Send for Price and Catalo ; Address 
H. McSHANE CO., 
Mention this paper. Baltimere, 


_ With impressive solemnity he would 

read as follows: ‘An’ dere peared a 
great wonder. in heben, a woman!”| 
Slowly closing the book, he would gaze | 
sternly.at his now. subdued wife, for the 

passage never failed to produce the de- | 
sired Magastne for} 


= 


August. 


heaven, a woman clothed with the sun, |. 
and the moon under her feet,” etc. 


"AGENTS WANTED 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
West TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 


and Peals, For thau half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


TTERNS, formaking Rugs, 
etc. 


| M hine sent by $1. 


oe. 


OMPLETE STOCK constantly on hand. . 


PATENTS 


Cures Peats for CHURCHES. &c. 
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$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WaSHINGTON, July 25, 1887. 

The records of the past week show a 
little more than the usual amount of 
public business transacted, in spite of 
the intense heat. The President remains 
entirely at Oak View, and will continue 
to do so as the present warm weather 
continues. But his Secretary, Colonel 
Lamont, is daily at the White House, 
and all matters of importance are brought 
before executive notice through his agen- 
cy. Numerous invitations have been re- 
ceived, inviting the President and his 
wife to visit the West, and especially the 
Northwestern cities of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. 

Secretary Lamar is, at present, the 
only member of the Cabinet out of town, 
and he has gone to Georgia to attend 
the wedding of his daughter, Miss Jen- 
nie, to her cousin, Mr. Lamar, a young 
lawyer practicing in Washington. The 
Secretaries of State, War and Navy held 
a conference on Saturday, and have, at 
last, named a successor to the late en- 
gineer, Harry Lee Snyder, who was Su- 
perintendent of the State, War and Navy 
Department. It may be remembered 
that Engineer Snyder died suddenly a 
few weeks ago. 
Williamson, U. S. N., has been nomin- 
ated to fill the place, and a commission 
made out and sent to Oak View for the 
President’s signature. Engineer William- 
son was formerly attached to the Pacific 
Squadron, and is now at his home in 
Warrenton, Va., on waiting orders. It 
is said that his appointment is as great a 
surprise to him, for he was not an ap- 
plicant for the position, as it is a disap- 
pointment to several engineers who were 
trying for the place. 

The navy yard at Washington has 
been transferred to the control of the ord- 
nance bureau, and the yard turned into 

gun foundry. This change has met 
with much complaint and some ridicule; 
but the work progresses favorably, not- 
withstanding. Besides the regular ma- 
chine-shops for the manufacture of naval 
ordnance, a class has been organized to 
train seamen, and is now being instruct- 
ed in the manipulation and care of guns, 
Carriages, ammunition, and all the para- 
phernalia of gunning. After the course 
is completed here, the seamen are sent 
to Newport, R. I., for six months’ instruc- 
tiom at the torpedo station. On acquir- 
ing the required percentage, they receive 
the pay of seamen gunners, and are also 
eligible to the position of warrant officers. 


’ With the completion of the new cruisers, 


well equipped and manned by trained 
seamen, our navy will no longer be a 
reproach to us, nor justify the old min- 
strel joke about having “ plenty of wa- 
ter,” and only wanting a “few ships to 
make it the grandest navy in the world, 
The count of cash in the treasury 
vaults, begun on the 23d of May, was fin- 
ished on the 23d of July. This count 
was rendered necessary by the change of 
United States Treasurer, Mr. Hyatt of 
Connecticut having succeeded Mr. Jor- 
dan, who resigned to accept the position 
of Vice-President of the new National 
Bank, established in New York city, of 
which ex-Secretary Manning is President. 
The count developed but one error—a 
shortage of $2.50, promptly made good 
by the clerk, to whom, through careless- 
ness in the former count, the error was 
due. The amount on hand in National 
Bank notes, and legal tender notes, was 
disposed of in about three days ; but the 
silver dollars occupied, with a large force 
of men to do the work, two months in 
the counting. 

The present postmaster of Charleston, 
S. C., Mr. Mowry, was, at the time of 
his appointment, clerk to the Committee 
of the House of Representatives. He 
now claims the salary as clerk of the 
Committee up to June 3oth, in addition 
to that of postmaster. 

First Comptroller Durham rejects the 


‘claim on the ground that no one is enti- 


tled to draw two salaries from the Gov- 
ernment. The objections of the Comp- 
troller appear fair ; but it seems that the 
Supreme Court has decided differently 
in another and similar case—that of Mr. 
Saunders, now a clerk at the Executive 
Mansion, who was at the time of his ap- 
pointment clerk to a Congressional Com- 
mittee. At any rate, the Comptroller 
proposes to test the case again, and Post- 
master Mowry will carry his case to the 
courts. He may have the law on his 
side; but he certainly is very avaricious 
to want two cffices at the same time, 
especially when there are so many would- 
be office-holders outside in the cold, who 
would rejoice in the possession of one. 
Ordinarily, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States are final, and 
establish the law of precedence for all 
like cases; but there is no telling what a 
head of a bureau under the Government 
will not dare do; specially if he be a 
new appointment. | 


Great damage has been done in the 
last days of July in parts of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts by heavy rains. 
Bridges have been torn from their foun- 
dations, dams swept away, and a great 
amount of property destroyed, though 
without loss of life, as far as we have 
heard. 


Miss Dorothea L. Dix, sister of Gen- 


eral Dix, who was so active during the 


Chief Engineer, Thomas | 


MATT. 5: 1-6. 


BY REV. C. W. HILL. 


THE BEATITUDES. 


Golden Text—‘“Grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.” (John i: 17.) 

It is clear that Jesus loved those at- 
tractive resorts which nature affords on 
the seaside, in shady ravines, and in the 
solitude of the hills. In whatever city 
the scene of his labors might be, he 
sought out in its surroundings such 
places of seclusion, and they became his 
own familiar haunts for meditation and 
communion with the Father. In the re- 
tirement of one of these natural sanctu- 
aries he spent the night before the event 
here described. It was upon Mount 
Hattin, about seven miles to the south- 
west of Capernaum, whose summit, with 
its two high peaks, closely resembles an 
Oriental saddle. Then, beneath the 
luster of the midnight stars, amid a still- 
ness broken by no sounds of human life, 
the Man of Sorrows braced and strength- 
ened his spirit for the labors of the com- 
ing day. | 

At early dawn, before the crowd as 
sembled, he summoned his disciples, 
whose inaugural sermon was now to be 
preached. The litthe company soon 
grew to a crowd, and the crowd to a 
multitude, as the people gathered in 
from the shores of Galilee, from Judea 
and Jerusalem, and even from the dis- 
tant sea-coasts of Tyre and Sidon. For 
a time the Lord of Life devoted himself 
to the physical wants of the people, heal- 
ing diseases and expelling unclean spir- 
its; and when, at length, they were seat- 
ed in the amphitheater of the mountain, 
he addressed his disciples in tones which 
all might hear, in that memorable dis- 
course, to be known ever after as “the 
Sermon on the Mount.” 

It has been truly said that this sermon 
is not distinguished for originality. 
Originality would have defeated its very 
aim. Its purpose was not to enunciate 
new truth, but ‘to place before the Jews 
in the clearest light the great truths, out 
of which sprung their law and their 
prophets, as a preparation for the new 
and higher developments that would 
come afterwards. It was in the nature 
of a historical review—a criticism of the 
received doctrine. Standing on the very 
ground of the fathers, he enunciated old 
and familiar truths, but gave to them a 
scope and a spiritual elevation which, 
though new, was neither strange nor un- 
natural.” Nor is this discourse a_ char- 
ter of Christianity. It says nothing of 
the new dispensation of the Holy Spirit, 
of the Lord’s Messiahship, of that faith 
which so largely fills his subsequent 
teachings. There is no word about the 
atonement or the new birth. It was not 
intended to be an epitome of Christian- 
ity, but rather a reswme of what had been 
gained under the Jewish dispensation, 
and a sifting of the original elements of 
truth from those inculcations which had 
been added by Jewish rabbis, 

‘The pure wheat is here garnered ; the 
straw and chaff, so needful for its growth, 
but now, in its ripeness, so useless, and 
even pernicious, are here cleared away. 
It is a discourse of the past for the sake 
of the future. At the threshold of the 
new life it was wise to ascertain what 
was real and what fictitious in the belief 
of the people.” | 

The Beatitudes, which constitute the 
lesson for to-day, form the exquisite pre- 
lude, “like a solemn hymn sung before 
a service.” We have here an octave of 
benedictions. ‘‘They are [to quote again, 
as we have done above, from Beecher’s 
‘Life of Christ’} the choicest truths of the 
old dispensation, set to the spirit of the 


new. But not until, like bells, they. 


were thus set in chimes and rung in the 
spirit and melody of the spiritual age 
could one have dreamed how noble they 
were. And what blessings! When be- 
fore did such a company of ills and mis- 
fortunes find themselves mustered and 
renamed ? ” | 

‘¢ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” Not 
those who thank God that they are not 
as other men; but those who are con- 
scious of moral incompleteness. To 
feel ourselves diseased is half our cure. 
Self-complacency renders one unfit to 
sympathize with the new life of the spir- 
itual kingdom; but the self-emptying 
conviction that ‘‘ before God we are void 
of everything ” lies at the foundation of 
all spiritual excellence. To such the 
kingdom of heaven is already given. 
The very sense of their poverty is riches 
begun. ‘They can even now hear the 
words, ‘* Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you.” 

*‘ Blessed are they that mourn.” The 
first Beatitude is poverty of spirit felt. 
This second is poverty of spirit express- 
ed, and is thus the complement of the 
first. The first is the consciousness, * I 
am undone” ; the second, the emotional 
cry, “Woe is me, for I am undone.” 
The one is the intellectual ; the other 
the emotional aspect of the same thing. 
Both are calculated to fit the soul to re- 
ceive the blessing of Him whose coming 
is called, in Luke ii: 25, “the consola- 
tion of Israel.” 

** Blessed are the meek ; for they shali 
inherit the earth.” Meekness is not 
mere benignity under provocation, but 
tranquillity of soul under all circum- 
stances. ‘‘ Provocation only discloses, 
but does not create it. It exists as a 
generic mood or condition of soul, inde- 
pendent of those causes which may bring 


it to light. In this state power and. 


peace are harmonized, activity and tran- 


quillity, joy and calmness, all-seeingness, 


war, and did so much good as Superin- ; without violence of desire. From these 
tendent of Hospital Nurses, died:in the , nobler fountains chiefly are to flow those 


Insane Asylum at Trenton, N. J., july 


igth, aged 80 years. 


influences which shall control the world.” 


| satisfied. 


and thirst after righteousness ; for they 
shall be filled.” 
sire, but an intense desire that must be 
It is said that the greatness 
of the soul is measured by the number, 
the intensity and the quality of its desires. 
This is not only an intense, but an exalt- 
ed, holy longing, which has the promise 


‘within itself. The foregoing Beatitudes 


represent the soul’s consciousness of the 
need of salvation, and its fitness to re- 


| ceive it, rather than its real possession 


of it. The next three are of a different 
kind; representing the possession and the 
fruits of salvation. eet 
‘Blessed are the merciful; for they 
shall obtain mercy ”—a quality than 
which none is more needed in this se- 
vere and exacting world. It is an attri- 
bute of high moral character, which car- 
ries with it many promises in the Word 
of God. | | 


‘* Blessed are the pure in heart; for | 


they shall see God ”—that is, those whose 
motives and purposes are sincere and 
pure, and who have a “ conscience purg- 
ed from dead works.” The Jews were 
scrupulous concerning Levitical purity. 
The benediction of Jesus is upon purity 
of heart as distinguished from that, and 
which is essential to the true knowledge 
of God. It is the germ of resemblance 
which eriables us to perceive the divine 
nature. | 

“Blessed are the peacemakers; for 
they shall be called the children of God.” 
Peace is the harmony of the soul with 
itself and with God. Christ was the. 
Prince of Peace. They who diffuse 
peace are therein like Christ. ‘ They 
shall be call the children of God.” These 
seven Beatitudes represent, in the num- 
ber indicating completeness, seven feat- 
ures of character. The eighth represents 
the treatment which such a character 
might expect to receive from the world, 
whose estimation of it will be the reverse 
of His who pronounces it ‘ blessed.” 

‘¢ Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you, falsely, for 
my sake.” These words contain three 
forms of suffering—that coming from 
contempt, persecution and calumny. 
There are two qualifying terms of great 
importance ; it must be “falsely ” and 
‘for my sake.” Those two terms trans- 
form suffering into blessing. 

Here the Beatitudes end. They leave 
before the mind a picture of exalted 
manhood. Sucha manhood Jesus was 
to develop in his disciples, and then 
send them forth to be “‘the salt of the 
earth,” to preserve from corruption and 
to refresh and sweeten human society ; 
and ‘the light of the world” to over- 
come the darkness of superstition, igno- 
rance and sin. | 


—— 


A HAPPY MAN. 


Dear Paciric: I never can be happy 
unless I am able to write a few words 
into thy blessed columns now and then. 
We had a blessed time last. Sabbath at 
New York Landing; subject, “Safety 
Behind the Blood” (Ex. xii: 13). We 
had our communion after the sermon, 
and it was a blessed time of love; good 
congregation and good attention. The 
Sabbath-school is flourishing in New 
York Landing under the superintendency 
of the faithful sister, Mrs. Wright. 

Nortonville is not what it used to be 
when the coal mine was worked and the 
church full. A better congregation can 
be gathered at Summersville now than at 
Nortonville, which looks poor and de- 
serted. It is pitiful to see the contrast 


in Nortonville now to what it was six 


years ago. 

The letters from Louisiana are coming 
up to me thick and fast to return. Paul 
heard a voice from Macedonia saying, 
‘*Come over and help us,” but the voice 
to me is from Louisiana, saying, ‘*‘ Come 
down and help us again in the good 
cause.” 

I am glad to see that Dr. W. M. Bar- 
rows has mentioned my work in Jen- 
nings in his good paper read at Saratoga, 
in which he stated: ‘For the first time 
we have gone the last year into Louis- 
liana, and the result is a good church at 
Jennings and a good school at Lake 
Charles.” In the July Home Mission- 
ary we find the following: ‘‘No part of 
the South is undergoing a more interest- 
ing Or important development than south- 
western Louisiana, which is a prairie re- 
gion, and until recently sparsely settled 
with unprogressive Acadians. This land 
is attracting a large Northern immigra- 
tion of* the very best quality. At Jen- 
nings, in this region, Superintendent 
Doe, while in charge of this department, 
stationed a missionary. As the result of 
his labors, a church has been gathered, 
and a fine chapel, erected without out- 
side aid, has been dedicated, To-day 
we have openings for five more churches 
in that region, and plans are far advanc- 
ed for the erection of an academy at 
Lake Charles, to cost twenty thousand 
dollars, which will be under control of 
the Congregationalists of Texas and 
Louisiana.” 

- There, dear brethren, am I not proud 
of having the prestige of organizing the 
first Congregational church and building 
the first fine chapel, as it is called, in 
‘the whole State of Louisiana among the 
whites? About this time last year I was 
sweating and begging and worrying in 
building the church, but now how happy 
I feel to look back at the work. done, 
which was important enough for Dr. 
Barrows to notice it in his excellent pa- 
per in Saratoga! It is very hard not to 
go down there again and try to build an- 
other church in the beautiful land of 
Evangeline. (Rev.) J. A. JONEs. 

July 27, 1887. 


Pomona hotels are taxed to their ut- 


. Smith’s Cash Store. 


| Rublishers’ Popartment 


This is not only a de-| 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


THE PACIFICO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pactric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 


Each column includes prepaid postage. After 


the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 


complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. : 
American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4.00 5.75 
Magazine..... 4.00 56.50 
Scientific American.... .......... . 8.20 56.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
St. Nicholas... . 8.00 5.00 
The Independent.... ............ . 3.00 5.00 
North American Review......... -« 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist......... 8.00 5.10} 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
400 5 00 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
RATTAN WARE. 


_ In purchasing rattanware, chairs especial- 
ly, be sure to go to the warerooms of the 


California Furniture Company, 220 to 226 


Bush street, where there is a wonderful as- 
soitment of this kind of goods. Many of 
the more expensive rattan rockers are gilded 
or colored a deep mahogany, and cushioned, 
with finishings of bows of high-colored rib- 
bons, which make them exceedingly dainty 
and pretty in furnishing up a room. 


NOTICE TO CREDPI[CORS. 
ESTATE OF HANNAH MILEY, DECEASED, 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
administrator of the estate of Hannah Mi- 
ley, deceased, with the will annexed, to the 
creditors of and all persons having claims 
against the said deceased to exhibit them, 
with the necessary vouchers, within four 
months after the publication of this notice, 
to the said administrator, James J. Miley, 
at No. 330 Pine street, Rooms 42 and 43, in 
the City and County of San Francisco, State 
of California, at the office of R. Thompson; 
attorney-at-law. JAMES J. MILEY, 

Administrator of the Estate of Hannah 
Miley, deceased, with will annexed. 

Dated San Francisco, July 27, 1887. 


I have been a periodical sufferer from Hay 
Fever (a most annoying and loathsome afflic- 
tion) since the summer of 1879, and, until I 
used Ely’s Cream Balm, was never able to 
find any relief until cold weather. I can 
truthfully say that Cream Balm cured me. 
I regard it as of great value, and would not 
be without it during the Hay Fever season. 

L. M. Grorara, Binghampton, N. Y. 

I was afflicted with Hay Fever for seven 
years. Ely’s Cream Balm curei me entirely. 
—H. D. Catiiman, I. & St. L. R. R., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


The August number of Harper’s Magazine 
is peculiarly timely and attractive, with its 
abundance of vigorous articles upon the 
leading subjects of the day. Charles Dudley 
Warner’s ‘‘Mexican Notes” are concluded 
with a paper on Teczintczuntezan, where his 
party discovers an unknown painting by Ti- 
tian. Bishop Hurst contributes some sur- 
prising information concerning Mohamme- 
dan literary enterprise in ‘‘A Native Pub- 
lishing House in India.” | 


A soft, velvet texture is imparted to the 
skin by the use of Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 
For skin diseases it should be used freely. 
Never take a bath without it. It is also es- 
pecially useful as a means of bleaching and 
purifying woolen, cotton and linen fabrics. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,26¢ 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 250. 


Have you seen the elegant art rooms fur- 
nished up at the warerooms of the California 
Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street? 
These rooms are furnished up for the benefit 
of purchasers, who can study the effect of 


furniture or window and door drapings be- | 


fore deciding. These rooms are thé most 
complete in appointments of any art rooms 
in the city. | 


A wise son will makea glad father. There 
is no better way to show your wisdom than 
to place all your orders for supplies with 
It is a sure thing no 
one fails of success who buys there, and 
such good articles, too! Send for the full 
list. 


Oriental pictures in chenille, with rich 
colorings, are among the new goods just re- 
ceived at the salesrooms of the California 
Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street. 
Also Japanese silk for' the new style of win- 
dow and hall-door sashes. 


The ‘‘King of Soaps,” advertised in anoth- 
er column, is a most excellent article. We 
are using both the toilet and washing soap 
with entire satisfaction. Besides, it is a Cal- 
ifornia production. Send 10 cents for sam- 
ple bar. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE Paciric. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At|{ 


Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to 
use. It is not a liquid ora snuff. 50c. 


It is reported that a Baptist lady in 
Richmond, Va., has rented her fine 
home and moved into cheaper quarters, 
that she thus might be able to give 
$1,000 a year more to charity than she 
otherwise could have done. She is al- 
luded to in one of our dailies as a “pi- 
ous Baptist.” She is, doubtless, one of 
millions (there ought to be many mill- 
ions more) who believe that the Bible 
means what it says—that to be a Chris- 
tian is not to live a life of ease and self- 
indulgence, but to give, give ourselves; 
to use all that we have for God’s glory, 
and to advance his kingdom; that to be 
a Christian is to deny ourselVes, and 
take up the cross daily and follow the 


Master, who had not where to lay his 


head, who gave his life for us. 


Mrs. J. R. Roberts, the widow of the 


first President of Liberia, is collecting 
money for a general hospital, to be lo- 
cated at Monrovia, the capital of the 
Republic.. President Cleveland was the 
first contributor towards the proposed 


“Blessed are they which do hunger , most capacity. Travelers and travelers ! | hospital. 


an Francisco, Gal. 
SEMurphy. 


PRESIDENT. 


Commerci 


Von THE Pacirio Coast. 


$1.000.000.00 
“4 Surpius. $ 550.000.00 


Resources #3.872.53900 


San F vancisco, dan oF; leet. 
ASSETS. 


Bills Receivable. ... $2,609,431 97 
ine House 150,000 00 
Heal Estate—Taken for Debt 35,656 27 

Land Association, Gas and 
Bank Stocks, etc. .......---- 32,923 35 
Due from Solvent Banks. 554,847 07 
Money on Hand.........--- 489,680 58 
$3,872,539 24 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital paid up...........- 
ndiv ofits......... 
Due Depositors............. 2,148,532 48 
Due Banks...... eer 168,860 25 
$3,872,539 24 
Besides the usual dividends we have 
been enabled des d an addition of $100,000 
to the surplus fund during the past twelve months. 
We return sincere thanks to our patrons and 
friends for past favors and very respectfully request 
a continuation thereof. 
R. H. McDonald, President. 


BOOKS. 
FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, : 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 


STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 


Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


Cc. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


W. M. SEARBY, 


ruceict and Pharmacist, 


859 MARKET ST.. 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco, 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
tfor the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
ow), the Cistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
HENRY L. DODGE............ ..President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD.......:... Vice-President 


Drrectors—Hen L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. Johnson. 


Warm Salt Water Baths, 


ILBERT STREET, just west of Powell St. 
and Montgomery Av. Large Swimming 
Tank ; Tub Baths. Water pumped from the 
Bay only at high tide and changed daily. 
Everything new, clean and well orderei. Baths 
25 cents. Five Tickets for $1.00. 


‘UNITED STATES RESTAURANT, 
848 Clay, Near Montgomery St., 


Is now kept by John Regan, for 36 years in 
the business in this city. Food gocd; rates 
reasonable; no liquors sold. Two other res- 
taurants by the same proprietor at 57 and 59 
Third street, and 23 Second street. 


JUVENILE BOOKS,|{139 Post St., 


STATIONERY 


and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Where. to 


NOS. 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coa 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FRoy 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


“DECKER 


That Leads the World, down to the smal! Bon. 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! ~~ 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $25 
and $275. | $250. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particn. 
lar merit, and every one the best of its clasz, 
DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 
IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use ip 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos, 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing i; 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail, 


(> Agents for leading Church Organs. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


San Francisco 


HALL’S 


COMPANY. 


STANDARD SAFES. | 


glar-Proof. 


Sares ror Every PURPOSE. 
VAULT Doors, BANK VAULTS, 
FinE Locks, STEEL JAIL-WoORK, ETC. 


The best in the world. A large stock always 
on hand. 

Safes sold on installments, and second hand 
safes exchanged or repaired. 


OS” Correspondence solicited. 


Hall's Safe & Lock Company, 


211 & 213 CALIFORNIA ST., 
HEADQUARTERS 


Dairy Improvements 


Ee 


‘STODDARD. AMERIOAN. 


Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
every old churn in use. 

DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting— most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 

BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 
fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER CUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. 

Don’t waste time cutting with an inf-rior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. 

SCIENTIFIC FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. 

Als) HORSE POWERS of most improved 
pattern. 

Bs: for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
ist. 


G. G. WIGKSON & CO., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market),San Francisco 


Ve. for ‘“‘THE CHILD’S BI- 
BLE.”’ Introduction by Rev. J. H. 
Vincent, D.D. Over 400 illustrations. 360 
copies sold in a town of 3,900 people; 66 in 
one of 620. The largest sales ever known. 
Agents have sold 10 books a day for 4 weeks in 
succession. CASSELL & OO., Limited, 456 


Eighth street, Oakland, Cal. 


Hello! Do 


gaged in the same line of trade. HELLO! 


— 


ELE. 
HELLO! (all 1840, SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay street, San Francisco, ard tell 
them to mail me the Home Crrcuz (their price-list) every month. My sister says it is the best 


place on the Coast to buy everything a family needs; that their goods are cheazer and better 
and more care‘ully packed than any place she ever dealt. Say— 


You Hear! 


Yes, I know. I trade there myrelf, and so does every one in this office who has a family to 
keep, and values economy and good Jiving. I bought the finest Tea there I ever drank, and 
only 50 cents. They cali it the KINDERGARTEN. It is like what they charge $:.25 for at 
some places. The O: ffe, Hams, Cheese, Spices, Bacon and Potatoes I get there are superD. 
Smith says he has low-priced goods for those who want them, but fine articles at reasonable 
prices has built up his large businers. which exceeds that of any house in San Francisco en- 


SEND IT BY FIRST MAIL. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS. 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


The series for the coming season 1887-88 comprises seven books, at a cost of $5.00 for the 


Special rates when five or more sets are ordered in one lot. Subscriptions received for 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN at $1.50 per year, or $1.35 in clubs of five. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 
757 MARKET STREET, 


San Francisco,.Cal. 


Buy; 


Fire Proof, Burglar-Proof, and Fire-and-Bur- 
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